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PREFACE 



CMTI is the comnxyily used acronym 
for Corps Member Training Institute, a 
three^week w6rk^i<^ sponsored by 
Teacher Corps,' U. S Office of Educa- 
tion, and attended by Interns and Team 
Leaders beginning their two-year prc^ 
gram. * . . . 

Teacher Corps was created in 1965 
to strengthen educational opportuni- 
ties, for children in areas with high 
concentrations of low^ income families, 
to encourage colleges and universities 
to Woaden their programs of teacher 
preparation and to support demonstra- 
tion programs of the trai|u'ng and 
retraining of experienced teachers and 
teacher aides. 

Daring 197^-75, Teacher : Corps, 
faced with h. national shift in educa- 
tional priorities from preservice to 
inservice, reduced the number of In- 
tern? (prospective teachers) in each of" 
its projects to four (the previous aver- 
age had been over aoL For the first 
time, Teacher Co^fg with approxi- 
mately 50 projects funded each year, 
for a two-year cycle, had the opportu- 
nity to bring together all of its Interns 
in one place for an extended leafnin| 
expferience to address pfroblems high- 
lighted in over t^n studies completed 
on previous Teacher Corps' cycles 
These studies identified training .voids 
that existed at the local fH'ojecfs. In 
particular, the studies revealed a need 



0^ 



to emphasize the study or orgamza- 
, tions and the richness, of our naticm's 
multicultoral heritage and to provicje a 
theoretical f ramew(H-k for the study of 
^teaching and learning styles! 

"Acfeiftionallj^'^ stated WiUiam Smith, 
pirector of Teacher Corps, ^project di- 

'recprsi were reporting that Teacher 
Corps Intems needed an 'esprit de 

" corps,* a peraoml 'identification with 
the lidtiotkl progran^efft^U It al9o 
rented tp directo's that a common 
training could be the most 

realistic and profouipd cross - cultural 
learning and Uving experience ■ ever 
provided by the Te'ocher Corps." - 

As a result of these feelings, and in 
order to' rneets Its federal mandates,. > 
teacher Corps conqeived of tl» unique 
CMTI program. first CMTI took 
place on the campus of University of 
Richmond, in/RicHmond, Virginia, in 
July 1975. The coritract wasvawarded 
to the University of Nebraska at 
Omaha and Floyd Waterman appointed . 
as director. ^ . , 

The fQur week Richmond program 
addressed two of the gaps noted in the 
evaluations of Teacher Corps— two 
weeks' emphasis on the study of orgain- 
izations under the curriculum direction 
of Ron Corwin and Roy Edelfelt, and 
two weeks devoted to the study of 
teaching and learning styles under the 
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direction of Bruce Joyce, * * \ i. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ I A -N . .:■ 

Itt AprU of 1976, a cftntract a^ain 
was awarded to Fioyd Waterman, Uni- ' 
versity of Nebraska, Omaha^ to serve 
a? Di^Jjsr f or* the second CMTI, held* 
" at Flprida Sta'teJJnivefsity. Jack Gant 
^ of -that University, agreed to 'serve as 
* InstructionsU -i-'ea^er with 'Roger. F^n- 
, j<r^t2, : Western Kentuci^ . . University, 
and Jo Anne Tayior, Pepperdinfe' Uni- 
versity, serving as CUrrJtcuIum' Cooi-di- 
^ nators- The' second "CMTJ was heid 4n 
■'•August, 197(5. The emphasis,. during tWe 
, tJ^^ie week instriictional [«"ogram was; 
a^n on t^e study of organisations, 
^d- teachirig and learning style&T. In 



addition, 
added. 



a nnuiticuiturai^stranci was 



The third national CMTI in Teafcher 

* Corps' twel^<? years* of operation fea- 

* tured repre^tatives f rom* 56 projects 
and delivered that program on July 10 
thru 30, 1977 at San Diego State ^ 
Uniyersity- in ,San Diego, "California. 
Again the contractor was Th^ Uhivef- 
sity oi Nebraska at Ohiaha with Floyd 
'Waterman as. director. 

- The previous Volume I is- a ctescrip^ 
tibh jof ' GMTI and the prc»sent Volume 
is-an analysis of data of the third 
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■ f INTRODUCTION 



•Volume li, Synthesis and Analysis .pf 
Data, is designed a companion piece, 
to Volume I, Description- ol. CMTI. 
.While Voume I is ppimariiy vde^et-iptive 
material and .Volume II is primarily an- 
analysisx^f the data, persons interested 
in fully understanding . CMTI should 
review Isoth reports, . . 

Volume' 11," Synthesis and Analysis of 
Data, is. divided into four parts,' 

Chapter One is a description of the 
d^ta collection instruments and proce- 
dui'es^ . 
' * * • 

Chapter Two describes the p^tici- 
p^ts and the following qui^tions are 
disdUssed: 

1^0 What were the personal character- 
" istics qf the CMTI participants? 

p • ♦ l.i What were the personal char' 
acteristics of Mtems? 

1,2 What were*the personal char- 
acleristics of Team Leaders? 

2,0 What outcomes were perceived as 
most important by participants? 

2il What oateomes were percei^ ' 
ed as most important by In- 
terns prior to^ CMTI? 

2,2 What outcomes were perceiv- 
ed as most imp(^tant by In- 
, terns at the end of CMTI? 

. 2,3 What changes in Mtem per- 
ceptions occurred during 



CMTI? ■ '■ 

2.4 What outcomes were perceiv- 
i ed as most impc^tant by 
' Team Leaders prim' to CMTI? 

' ' ' - • * .■ - ■ 

2.5 What <)Hitcomes were perceiif^r 
^ ed* ai^most ' impor^t ' by, 

* ' . Teain Leaders at ^the end of ' 

CMTI?, - - 

,2,6 What changes in Team Leader 
"pefceptims ^occurn^ <kiring 
. CMTI? , 

2,7 ' In what ways did Team Lead- 
er and Intern perceptions dif- 
fer iti terms, of important 
outcomes of CMTI? 

Chapter Three concerns, the organi- 
zation of CMTI descrii>ed in the fol- 
lowing questions: 

• .' ■ - ' 

3.0 To what extent were various in- 
stmctional modes employed dur- 
CMTI? \ 

3.1 What changes occurred dming 
CMTI? , \ ; 

3.2 What relative instructional 
contrHmtions were made by 
f acuity f bitemSf cmd Team 
Leaders? • 

4,0 What was the ^truciional climate 
atCMTI? ■ 

4,1 What cfvanges occtared in the 
instructional climate diming 
CMTI? 



4.2 To what Qximt wa^ the of- ■ . 
. . " fective climate warm, aup-* 

■ porUve, and.eof^&iial? 

4.3. To- vhai extant was the com- 
' mumcatipn smooth, easy, and 
e/fectlve? ; 

4,4» To what extehi wm^ particir 
pan!ts pec^pU^k anld a^n? ^ 

■ . , ■' ■ . / 

' 4.S To w?iat extent were partici- 
. pants dctfve and autmomoi^. 
, in taking initiatives? • 

4.8 To what extent was there 
: tightf ^ close, group coheaive- 
rnss? , 

~ 4J To^ what extent was the 
groupfs attending behavi(^ a- 
' lert ctnd enthusiasiic? 

. ■■ 

5,0 To what extent did participants 
perceive the various organizational ^ 
concepts were emphasized? ■ ** 

.5^1, To what extent did Interns 
. f perceive that various (^ani" 
zaiional concepts were em'- 
" f^msized? ^ 

5.2 To what extent did Team ^ 
Leaders perceive that vari<xis 
(^aniZtitic^^ concepts were ^ 

' ' emphasized? 

5.3 to what extent did partici- 
pants in each of the eighth, 
clusters perceive that vasianS"^ 
organizational concepts were 
emphasized? ^ 

6,0 To what extent\were organizational 
concepts andjth^eir (^)plicati(^}^tQ 



school f commmitieSi multicultur^ 
alf and other settings emphasized 
(iuring CMT!? 

' . • ■ < ' 

54 ^hat * changes m empHases 
. •. • ' octuired dLtring qMTlf '^ 

/ ■ ■ " " 

CKapt^f Four fojcuses on the.imtjact- 
oi GMTI which" , includes data on t|ie 
foiloNHfing questionsi 

'7,0 fo what extent did participants 
perceive a change in their know-' 
• ledge of orgamzational concept^ 
and multicultural educatim'ii^iJiJ^ 

74 To * what extent did Interns 
perceive that th^y werei J^w-r 
ledgeable of orggnizationajL 
concepts prior to CMXJ? . 

7.2 To what -extent did Team 
leaders perceive that they 
Twere knowlec^geoible of -organi- 



zatimd 
CMTI? 



gohcepts prior . to 



7.3 To ^hat ^ient did Mterhs 
perceive that they were kni>w^ 
ledgeable of ^organizational 
concepts at the end of CMTI? 

7.4 To' what extent did Team 
Leaders perceive that they 
wbre knowledgeable of organi- 
zational concepts at the end of 
CMTI? 

7.5 To what extent did Mtems 
'"perceive that they were hnow" 

ledgeable of midticulturdl edu- 
cation prior to' CMTI? < 

7.S To what extent did Team 




« I^eoders perceive that they 
,.' were knowiedgefMe of multi" 
. . cultural Bikiication prior 'to 
: CMTI?' < 

Jj' To what extent ' did Iritoms 
. perceive ^t' they were 
knowledgeable * of nrnlticvl- 
tiircU ecfcicMtlbfi at the end of 
• • CMTI? * 

7,8 To yuhat extent did Team 
/Leaders perceive that they 
were knowlei^eabie of midti' ' 
cullXiral education at the end 
ofCMTl? 

8,0 To what extent did participants 
achieve CMTI cognitive objectives 
related to (^aniiationai concepts? 

8.1 To what e:tteht did Interns 
achieve CMTI cognitive ob-" 
jectives 'related to OT^ganiza' 
tional concepts? 

8.2 To what extent did- Team 
t Leaders achieve CMTI cogni- 
tive objectives related to' or- 
ganizational concepts? ^ 

8.3 To what extent did Interns 
' acMeve CMTi oppUcatim ob*-, 

jectives related to organiza- 
tional concepts? 

^ - ■■ " • ■ 

8.4 To what extent did Tepm 
, Leaders acWeve CMTI appli- 
cation objectives related to 
organizational concepts? 

8.5 After interacting with the/ 
film, "Up the Down Sltaij 
case,", to what' extent 
Mems recognize ^ organi^d^ 




^ 8.6 After interactind with the 
film, tup the ikmn Staii^: 
cas^,'*' ;tQ whOfi extent -didr 
Team Lmders recognize ot^ 
ganiz^tional concepts? - \ . 

' ' , ■ ' ' ■ ' ' ' » 

' .5.7 What differences in achieve^ 
Tnent occurred between In- ' 
tdrns and .team Lfodersj ' ■/ / 

^9;Q,What things ^ere mpst often immr 
ed by parti'Qit)ants.(3S -being iec^ned 

• diiTij^ CMjI aboik other ethnic 
grou^ and^ eduiktidn in a multi- 
cultural society? V 

W.O With w^m would . pcatictponts 
choose /to continue or extend 
friend^ps? \ . ' \ 

■ ■/■ ..-.-..v ;- V 

10.1 Td. what extent 'were persons 
in vdriousk^le groups named? 

10.2 To what extent were persons 
Jrom the mminator's local 
' project named? 

10.2 To what extent were persons 
' fj^m the^ nominator's eUvdc 
e^racidtgvQup, named? 

10,4 To what extent were persons 
. \\/":-.:^rom the nominator's cluster 
' ^ named? 

• •./ . • 

tLOWtth whom would participants 
choose to 'work in giving an educa- 
^ . tional problem? 

11.1 To what extent were persons 
in various role groups named? 

11.2 To what extent were persons 



- ■ • \ / 



f • ■ / 



' from the Tiominator's local 
/ phject named? 

II.3 To tvhdt extant were persons 
, ' from the nominator's ethnic 
- . -/or raci^ group named? 

' To i?hat. extent were p!ers<»Cs< 
j f^iTi'^the nominator's clmi^ 

■■. ■. .'• . .- .• ■ 

f il,$f-XQ^i^hai eprtent fere perpns 
' : V of th,e noTTumi^s s,ex aom- 

. . ed? " -' ^ ^ / ' ■ 




\ 



fl2.0 In wha^ ykiys ^fi p^pipmt^ per- 
ceptim 'Of themselv&s in/relation to 
^-f other ' :J^iiipiaC or emuc groi4>s 

13,0 How Mid pof^ictnanU 'assess the 
organisikticii ofja/ subst(fice of 
CMTI? ; • 

'14,().Which fUmSfActivitieSf or materi- 
als cKd por^ci'pants ric^mmend l>e' 
usedagai 

■ .iS.OTo whdt extent dtd participants 
/. assesf the helpfulness of the f0tr 
\ case/studies used in CMT 17 

16.0 H^t experiences did participants 
ime as most rewardii^ personal- 



!€./ What experiences did Interns 
name as most rewardii^ per- * 
3onaIly? 

46,^' What experiences'!)^ Team , 
leaders name; osi ; most rjin • 
w<utiiJ^ peraoTVii^?^^^^^^^^ '/ . 

What expeHenceiS d^ poHtciponts 
name as most fe\e£^*ding i prof es- . 
■ sidnally? ■ ' /.y/'r ■■' : ' ' ■ 

174 What /ex^riences dUi ihhms 
name dstfiostr^^rikng pro- * 

■ ■ ■ f^is^fMcUi^?: ' -■ ■• 

■ ''<i^ ■ ^ ' / '• • 

17.2 * What H expert^j^^ 

Ledd^S j /vam^f OS most re^ 
' ' wtirpng,j^qfe:^ionallyf ^ / 



i g.O What exp^rie/icei did participants V 
name OS mjist helpfOjt, in^eir local ^ 

^, :'projfeGt r(^^^'^' _ ..^."i ; ■ ,/■■ / / . 

i 8. i What experf^ehces did .fnterns 

■ ' idmtffy? :• -i '■ ' /■,. 

18,2 i^hat ^ ^ 

/'LeadeJts identify?^ / 

: IS.3 %i What ways c^'d t/iey differ? 

19,Q.Wh^ were theJ'Qharacteristics of 
f the plans d^^loped for implemeh- 
.,/^: tq.tiQn aftfr fk$ local team retum- 

■ ed to its^k^i/f' r.-. . ' ■ 
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. : CHAPTER ONE ' 
DATA COLLECTION INSTRUMENTS 



AND PROCEDURES. 



Questions posed for the study re- ^, 
quired - a variety of data collection 
instruJhents administered prior to anpl 
during CMTI. lastruments and their 
develo|5rnent are described in thefi'r^t^ 
part of this secticm while the. proce- 
dures for collecting data are summa-- .' ; 
rized in the sec<»id part of the section, 

Thirteen procedures were employed- ^ 
in data collection, each of whicih wa^ , 
related directly to one of the study ■ 
questions. Some dat^ were collected 
during pre-CMTI through a program 
assessment instrument, other data 
through observations and interviews 
throughout CMTI, so|ne through a test 
of 'knowledge and apRlication of CMT-i- 
content at the end of the second week, 

; and finally a post-CMTI program as- 
sessme;nt at the end of the institute. 
The specific relationship tetween in- 
strjjments* and the time line for em- 
ploying them is summarized in Exhiljil 

' i: These are elaborated on more fully 
in. the two parts of this section. 

INSTRUMENTATION ' 

The following instruments, or pro- 
cesses were used to* documerit activi- 
ties and outcomes of CMTI. - 

» 

Demographic Data 

Background " data on Ihterns and 
, Team Leaders werej.-^btained by an 



-instrviment included qn the.jjost-CMTI 
program assessnntent. Dat^ requested 
included Teacher Corps roles, ^e, sex, 
dhiidhood resi^nce, nwital status^ 
race- or * ethnic group, and previous 
teaching experience. Tl^se data are 
reported separately and connbined for 
Teaip Leaders and Inteiris in response 
to question IJd. A copy of the 
instrument appears in App<»dix A- 12. 

Perceptions of CMTI Outcomes . 

This instrument was a>mposed of 
twenty-tluee items, each of which was 
a logical and legitimate potential qut- 
come of CMTL The instrument, ad-^ 
ministered prior to .CMTI, asked parti- 
cipants to rate each potential outcome 

: in terms of- its importance for them. 
At the end of CMTI, participants were 
again asked to rate CMTJ outcomes on 
thik twerfty- three items. The results of 
these two sets of data were compared - 
to determine the . extent to which 

..perceptions of outcomes changed dur- 
ing the three weeks. Design^l to 
respond to question 2.0, a copy of this 
instrument is included irt Appendix A- 

3. •• ■ ■ " \ 

• . • • \ 

Feelings About CMTI ) 

This instrument wa^composed of 
twenty statennents, abput CMTI, some 
stated positively anil some negatively. 
Participants were asked to respond in- 
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Exhibit 1 , . ■ 

BOCUMENTATION INSTRUMENTS AND ADMINISTRATION SCHEDULE 







Prfe-CMTl 


Observations 


Analyze 


♦ 


Post-dMTI 




Study 


Program 


Throughout 


CMTI 


Content 


Program 


H^ument 


Question 

* 


Assessment 


. CMTI 


Materials 


Post- test 


Assessment 



Demogr£^>hic Data 

Perceptions of CMTI 
Outcomes 

Feelings about CMTI 

Perceived Emphasis on 
OrgaftizatipnaJ . 
Concepts 

Terceived Knowledge 
of CMT! Content 

Case Study i^sseSsment 

Open-ended Questions 



Content of CMTI 

Concept achievement of 
organizational theory 

Application of organi- 
zatiQHai theory * 

Content Application from 
Filmed Episodes , 

dbserved Instructional 
Modes / . 

Observed Instructional 
Climate 

Observed Organizational 
Concepts 



i.O 

r 

.2.0 
13.0 



5.0 



7.0 

'. • 15.0 
9.0-t2.0j 

16.0- 18.a 

8.0' 



8.0 
8.0 
3.0 

6.0 



Back-Home Plans of Teams 19.0 

. _. : ^ 



X 

X 



8.0 



X 



i: 



X 
X 



X 
X 



terms 6f whether they would Strongly 
agree, Agree, Neutral, Disagree, or 
Strongly disagree with each statement. 
Designed to elicit- participant percep- 
tion of the effectiveness of GMTI for 
them, the instrument included items 
^ on the faculty, q:Nptent of CMTI, of-, 
ganization, instructional activities, 
ipulticultural eclucation, and general 
perception of CMTI.' Related to ques-. 
tion 13.0, this instrument was adminis- 
tered at* the end of CMTIj' 4 copy of it * 
may be found in Appendbi A- 13 with, a 
sub-scale key. '\ 

Perceived Emphasis On Organi^tional : 
Concepts ' 

Eleven concepts of organizational 
theory were emphasized in CMTI. This 
is one of several instruments designed 
to determine the extent to which each 
concept was emphasized and the out- 
comes of that ^instruction. In this^ 
instrument, participants on the post-' 
test rated each of the 11 concepts in 
terms of their perception^ of its being 
•emphasized (Not at all, Somewhat, 
Adequately, Strongly, Very strongly). . 
These data were* used in -answering 
question S.O. A copy of the instrument 
is Included in Appendix A-5 aod 7, 
Anllysis of results is reported in ques- 
tion 5,0. 

Perceived Knowledge of CMTI Content 

Participants were asked to rate 
their familiarity with a series of or- 
ganizational concepts which were part 
of CMTI (Unfamiliar with this area, 
Only' slightly familiar. Familiar enough 
to recognize and. use basic terminolo- 
gy. Familiar enough to discuss the area 
in depth, and Familiar enough to teach 
it to someone else or to employ it 'in 



an instructional setting).; The ihstru- 
- ment, administered at the end of 
CMTI, ^sked participants to rate 
themselveS-prior to CMTI and agaiip at 
the end of CMTI to* derJ^ve a nrieasure 
of their perceived change in,familiari-\ 
ty. The instrument included two 
scales: organizational "concepts and 
. multicultural education./ Results of 
.the analysis of these data are repotted 
in question 7.0. 

Case Study Assessment 

/Four case studies were developeicl' 
particularly for CMTI. Their sub-' 
stance and problems were drawn from 
actual events in Teacher Corps pro- 
jects. Each of these was studied 
during the second week of CMTIj 'on 
the Post-CMTI Program Assessment, 
participants were asked to rate the 
effectivertess of each. The case stu- 
dies were titled Mid-America, Smoke 
City, Distant Drum, and Buena Vista. 
• Participants rated each case study as 
Not helpful, Of some help. Helpful, 
Very helpful, or So helpful that I will 
use it in the future. 

Open-^nded Questions 

Several questions were posed to eli- 
cit participant perception in open, 
unstructured probes. These, questions 
were then analyzed.- by content and 
structure and reported in appropriate 
parts of the study. Open-ended ques- 
tions included: * 

- What experience^t CMTI did you 
find most rewarding personally? 

- What experiences at CMTI did you 
find most rewarding professional- 
ly? 
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Has your perception of' yourself iii 
relation to other racial ethnic 
groups cfumged tkiring C MTI? M 
mhat ways? Please descriiie, ^ • 

* 

What experiences from CMTl are 
likely to^be of most 'help to you in 
"*your role as m bitem »• Teaih 
Leader when you return to you^ 
local projeitt? ' • 

' » - ' ■■ ■ • ' 

Give ejktnpies of-filmSf materials^ 

actiMit^e^s that you would recom- 
mend ve used again (that you feel 
are really effective). 

List rjo jTipre than five things you 
have lemiedfMif>oa% other ethnic 
groups and/&' Education in a mul- 
ticultural society during CM?X 

AssuTfifi that you have been seZec- • 
ted a* ct chairperson of a task . 
force which has been given the 
assignment of solving an educa- 
tional ^oblem. From the partici- 
pants at CMTIf list the names of 
three persms whom you would a^ 
to serve on this Uisk force. 

Friendships ofien 'develop tiuring 
an instil^Lte such as CMTL List 
the names (first name and last 
name) of three-persons with whom 
ymi woidd like to continue these 



initial friendsb^>s,. 

^ Please include below any other ^ 
comments you would like to make. 

" Content of CMTI • ■. , 

. 1 1 1.1. I ■ f. ^ , 

*Tjt test participant" adTievemeW of 
CMTI cont«nt, a forty-six item achieve- 
' , rnent test was develope<i, An item 
pooi of more than two hundred ques- 
tions was ger^rated ,to reflect the' 
organizational theory content . to Ibe 
taught at CMTI. These questions were 
•anaiyzed for face validity by the eon- 
tent specialists for CMTI, with final 
item selection completed by the In- 
structional Coordinator and Data Col- 
lection Team principal investigators. 
The questions tapped two dimensions: 

(a) eleven organizational concepts, "and 

(b) concept/definition on application. 
The ^iiaf t which follows illustrates the 
interaction of these two dimensions 
and includes the number of questions 
in each ceil. 

Each of the organizational concept 
sub-scales included four questions with 
one exception which had six questions. 
Two additional questions were added 
to the application of Power, Authority, 
and Influence. Thus, while the concep- 
tual scale included 22 questions, appli- 
cation included 24 questions. 




Exhibit 2 - ' \ 
NUMBER OF QyESTIONS C5N EACH SUB-SCALE OF CMTI GONTENfT TEST 



Organizatianal 

, s 


" 

Concept/ 
uexinixion 


Application* 


* 1 

Tdfai ' 


Influence 
Decision-Making * 


• 

2 






Communication 


2. 






SliDpase 




2 


» 


. Role Set 


2 


2 




Formal Structure 




2 




Informal Structure . !^ 




2 / 




Temjxjrary Systems 


2 






ConfUct 

i . 


2 * - 


■ - 2,; 


4 


Norms 


2 ■ ■ • 


2 


4. - 


' MotiVation/Self- 
Interest . i 


. ■ • 2 ■ 


' ; 2 ' 


4 


\ 


22 




'46 



Each of the test items on the pre- 
^nd po^^tests and the test as a whole 
were analyzed to determine reliability 
and test effectiveness. For each item, 
thq proportion of participants^ answer- 
• ing correctly was computed. Point- ' 
biseriai correlations were calculated 
between correct responses to each 
' item and total score on the test. Each 



item was also analyzed by examining 
^e. mean score on the total test 4>f 
participants who correctly answered 
that item and the mean score of those 
not correctly answering that question. 
Coefficients of reliability, indices of 
difficulty, and correlations among* 
items were calculated. These are 
summarized in Table 1, 
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. : Table 1 / . 

ANAI^YSIS OF CONTENT TEST REUAbIlITY, DIFFICULTY, 

\ AND INTER-ITEM CORREtATIQN . * 



— .. — t 




0 










\ ■ 




4 ^ 

Pr^Test 


. , 1.. .. 




' ' ' ;' ■ " 1 

Post-Test 




* . 


< 

interns 


' Team 

' I^eaders 


Total 


■ * 

Interns. 


* Team 
Lenders 


Total 


.. Mean Difficulty 
of Items 


^51 


.52 


.51 


• -65 

• 


.63 


.6<f 


Inter-item 
Correlation 


.07 


.05 


.06 


.05 

* 


.07 


l06 


Average Item - Total 
Score Correlation 


.26 

J 


.21 


.25 


.23 


.27 • 


.2* 


Kucter-Rlchardson 20 
Reliability 


'.70 


.56 


.68 


.60 


.68 


.62 



The mean difficulty of items in- 
creased from .51 on the pre- test to ;6^ 
on the post-test, reflecting the higher 
percentage of questions participants 
correctly answered on the post- test 
(6^ percent correct). As would be 
expected^ the correlation among items 



was low when 1 1 subnscales ar? reflect- 
ed in the test (.06) while the average 
correlation between each item and the 
total score was .25 and .24. Rellabili- 
. . ty, as computed using the Kuder- 
Richardscn formula 20, was .68 and .62 
for all participants. 



# ■ 



i 

Content Application From Filmed 
Epispjde ■ • • •( ■ 

A second cjcmtent instrument was , 
designed to test the extent to which 
participants could correctly analyze 
simulated sitxiatioris with respect to 
the 11 orgaruzational c<»icepts» The 
film, Up the Down Stairca^ was em- 
ployed in this exercise.^ T|ilrty-six 
^questions were pose^ to participants 
following their viewing of the film. 
Three questions ^were' ^elated to each' 



of ten organizational concepts while 
six questions w^e asked about pov^, 

authority, and infiu«ice. 

If 

Tc^ assess the effectiveness of this 
test, each itim and the total test were 
, analyzed. The sahie procedure de- 
scribed" previously were employed, re- 
sulting in 'coefficients of reUabiiity, 
indices of difficulty, and correlations 
among items. Th^j are sumn^arized 
In Table 2. 



\ 



" Table 2 



ANALYSIS OF TESt OF CONTENT APPLICATION ^ROM 

FILMED EPISODE 



Interns 



Team Leaders Total 



Mean Difficulty iaTrtems 
t' 

Inter-item correlation 



.62 
.07 



.63 

.07 



.63 
.07 



Average Item - Total 
score correlation 



.27 



.26 



.27 



Kuder-Richardson 20 
Reliability 



.64 



.61 



.63 
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" Th? mean difficulty of items on the 
test -of content application from a 
filmed epjlsode was \»53, indlca'tlng that 
an average of 63 percent of items 
were correctly answered. The intier- 
•item correlation was .07, while . the 
average correlation between each item 
and the total score was .27. Reliabili- 
ty, 35 computed using the Kuder- 
Richardson formula 20, wa* .63. - • 

m ' - 

CMTI Instructional, Observation . ^ 

Schedule 

This instrument was designed to 
describe the organization, instruction, , 
ajritl impact <xf CMTL, thre^/ scales 
were included in the observation sche- * 
duie: instructional mode, instructional 
climate, and brgamz^tiorial-concepts. ' 

Each of the eight inst^uCftional dus- 
ters was observed fdr 20 niinutes three , 
times a day, except for We^ On'e^^ . 
when one of the three observers Wias 
.with the Team Leaders who had a 
separate instructional track for that r. 
week. Times for observations were . 
drawn randomly. Each 20 minute 
observation period was divided into 
four f ive-minute segm^ts. Di4ring the ^ 
first four minutes, the observer watch- 
ed and listened to the instructional > 
interaction, then in the next, minute h^ 
recorded his observ.ations. In this way, 
12 observational segments for each of 
, the eight dusters were recorded each' 
day of CMtl. " . < " 

Nine instructional modes were re- 
corded whenever 4h?y .^ere employed. 
These _ included . <i) l^esentationj (2) 
demonstration, (3) discqssion/group 
problem-solving, (^) audiovisual, 



,role play/simulation/gaiTii|ig, <6) inde- 
pendent activity, (7) group'planning/or- 
ganizing^ (S) routine manag'ef^iai tasks, 
and (9) recreation/unfbcysed discus- 
sion/free time, " These niodes were 
' defined for observers as follows: 



LecUiteSi exposing remar^css ex- 
'pressiQns of fact or opm^ori^- pritnari--' 
ly tellinq by one persm^^p a^^^^ of 
people. , , , ■ ■ '''''^r* ' ' 



A* 



Demonstration 



A (demonstration of how ta use 
equipment, participate in an activi- 
ty, or complete an exercise; charac 
ter(zed by an individtml lowing one 
or more others how to do^nefhinQ, . 

Discussion/Group Pr(Mem-Solvin^ * 

A group iplannir^ or int^ on, a 
topic or pr^em where 
are ^sihbrU bne person t»JiXds on ac- 
tions of another; tfatallyr but not 
necessarily a small group, / « 

Audiovisual 

Movie or slide/tape ^own; audiovis- 
ucd materials used to -convey conr 
c^pt used in instructiom 

Role Plgy/SinmLatioTi/^Gaming 

A hypothetical situation or problem 
is posed -and the gfroup considers and 
propo^s a solution: mic^teachtng 
and f eedback; play educationcd game 
designed to extend knowZec^e, per- 
ceptiom, or attitude, . 



Independent Activity 

Reading 1 writing t or other learning 
activity engaged In independently by 
participants, v 

Group Planrtina/Organizina 

Group determining procedures, prac- 
tices 40 pursue; organizing tasks > 
relate^ to instruction; characterized 
by actual plans for an activity rath- 
er than- d^cussim of educatimud 
cmcept or issue. 

Routine Management Tasks * , 

Housekeepir^ items, maintenance 
tasks, group manag$meht directims 
or to^ hosed on di^i^ctions, 

RecreationAJnfocused Discussi(m/ 
Free Time - • 

Morning break periods; free time 



feet ween activities with several si- 
midtmeous cmversati<ms among 
pca^ticipants; planned recreational 
activities, - 

r 

In the instructional mode schedule, 
observers recorded wJw was using the 
method of instruction— Faculty, Intern, ■ 
or Team Leader. The resulting analy- 
sis permittpd a description /of the 
.instruction in CM TI by ihs role group ^ 
directing that if^struction. " ' ' 

In the ' second schedule, the insttHic- 
tional climate of CMTI was rated by 
tl^ observer^ Six ii^ales wwe used in 
this process^ 'affective climate, com- 
munication, participant openness, par- 
ticipant initiative, group inter-person- 
al cohesiveness, and attending behav- 
ior. Descriptors for l^se s^es are 
illustrated i^ow. . 



Affective Climate 



1 



cool, tension 
friction 



Communication 



i 



difficult, 
strained 



warm, supportive 

congenial , 



smooth, easy 



Pe^ticipant Openness ' 

* c^ensl VC) 
closed 



receptive, 
open 



Participant Initiative 
1 



passive, dependent 
cue^ekktg 



active, autonomous, 
takes initiative 



I 2 


.3 ■ 


4 


♦ 


independent 

« actions '\ 






tight, close group, 
teamwork 


■ ' ■ ' ,<,. 
Attendinj^ Behavior , 

' i . , 2 


3 


if 


i 

5 


' . . not attending, 
not involved 


attending 




alert, enthusiastic 



' The third schedule was organization- 
al concept. Each of the* 1 1' concepts of 
organizations that were emphasized in 
CMTI was checked* whenever it was 
part of the substance of instruction. 
For each concept observed during a 
four-minute observation segment, the 
observer specified whether it was con- 
sidered as a definltibn/basic concept 
or as an application of a concept. If 
the latter, the object of that 'applica- 
tion was also noted (school or class- 
room, community, multicultural" situa- 



tion, or other, situation). - Thus*, for 
each of the 1 1 'organizational concepts 
employed in instruction, the nature of 
its use was identified. 

- Definition or basic concept 

' • - Application of concept to school 
or classroom ' 

- Application of concept to commu- 
nity . 
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V - Application of concept to nudti' 
culttwal ^tmtiqn , 

- Applicatim of concept in settir^ 
oth^r Hum those liste<i ctbove, or 
of such g&neral nature as mt to 
be a codeaMe app{icati<m. 

For the first schedule, instructional 
mode, and for the tliird, organizational 
concept, it was possible for more than 
one item te be marked in a four- 
minute {»eri6d. The instruction might 
shift from presentation to discussion, 
and' faculty as well as Interns and 
Team Leaders might direct the in- 
structional episode. More than one of 
the organizational concepts was often 
employed in a- four-minute period, es- 
pecially during the second week of . 
CMTI when heavy instruction in this 
area occurred. Because of this, th^ 
total percentage of observations could 
and did sum to greater than one 
hundred percent. 

A copy of the CMTI Instructional 
Observation Schedule and art "Observer 
Guide" for it are found in Appendix A- 
•9, 10 and 11. 

Back Home Plalf\s oi Te ams 

During the third week of CMTI, each 
local "project teaun deveiopecj. a plan 
whereby they would share and use 
their knowledge and skills from CMTI 
in their community. These plans were ■ 
collected and copied, and have been 
analyzed in Chapter Four; 

* ■ . - * 

DATA COLLECTION PROCEDURES 
Exhibit 1, included at the beginning ^ 



of this section of the report, identified 

• several time periods when data wc^re 
collected: a pre-test prior to CMTI,' 
observations and analysis of resources 
during CMTI, a post-test of content at 
the* end of the second week, and a 
pOist-CMTI program assessment, ad- 
ministered at the end of CMTL 

PKe-CMTI Program Assessment 

, Pre-CMTI assessments were ioUect- 

• ed prior to participants* arrival in San 
Diego. In June, 1977, at the Project 
Directors Orientation Conference, the 
pre-CMTI data collection plan was 
described by w>e of the prirtdpal in- 
vestigators. Directors agreed to facil- 
itate the process in their projects. In 
mid-June^ the staff of the Center for 
Urban Education, University of Ne- 
braska at Omaha, mailed a packet, of 
materials to each Project Director. 
Included in each packet were* Jl) a 
memo to the Director with insihwc- 

■ tions for administering tite tests and 
handling results, (2) a Director's Infor- 
mation Sheet on which was to be 
listed the names of Team Leaders and 
Interns, (3) sets of the tfest battery, 
"Pre-CMTI Program Assessment", in- 
cluding directions^ (^) sample answer 
sheets for each person, (5) answer 
sheets, and (is) a stamped envelope. 

CMTI Instructional Observation Sche- , 
dule was employed throughout CMTI to 
record the instructional modes em- 
ployed, instructional climate, and or- 
ganization'al -concepts included in in- 
struction. The procedures have been 
described previously, and a copy of the 
instrument and observer guide are in- 
cluded in Appendix A. 
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Fouryobseryers were trained to use 
the CMXt -Ihs Observation 
S^iedjulie irr a training sessicw prior to 
the jpstitutie, reacted to simulations 
andVtp acto^ insttpctioni compared 
judgem^tSi and r<fined their data 
coiiectipn procedures so that on a 
: . reliahility test, their inter-rater relia- 
,biiity was .91. 

' ■ Content Post'test was administered 
OX the, end of the second week of 

>CMti. The macro-design ' had called 
for cognitive instruction on organiza- 
tions to he concluded by that time, 
thus this wa^, an appropriate time for 
Jesting achievement. The test was in 
two partss Content of CMTI was 
administered first and was parallel to 
the pre-CMTI content test.- Then the 
movie Up The Down Staircase was 
shown and the Content Apt)lication 

• From Filmed Episode test was admin- 

'.istered. iMl Team Leaders and Interns 



took bothstests as a group in a largji 
.auditorium. r' , 7 

Ppst-CMTI Program Assessment was- 
adniiriistered at the end of the insti- " 
tute. A number of instruments ^ere 
included in this test. They ihcljiided 
Demographic Data , Perceptions^ of 
^ GMTl Outcomes , Feelft^RS About 
CMTI , Perceived Emphasis on Organi- 

* zational^Concepts , Perceived Know- 
ledge of CMTI Content , Cascf Study 
Assessment , and ten open-ended ques- 
tions. Eadi of these instruments hgive 
been described in the previous part 
while copies are found in Appendix 4- 

, 5, 7, and 12. ' ■ 

The Pre-test, Content Post-test, and i 
Post-CMTI Program Assessnnent use^ 
machine-scored answer forms, whije 
observation sheets wer^ key* p^ched, 
All data were computer pn^yzed using 
standard programs. / 
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CHAPTER TWO 
PARTICIPANTS 



The participant? at CMTI were com- 
posed of Interns and Team Leaders 
from the 5k Teacher Corps projects 
that were lunded to begin a two-year 
cycle on 3une 1, 1977 (known as the 
twelfth cycle because this was the 
twelfth grdup to', begin the training 
cycle). The background <sf tlwse per- 
sons and their perception of the out-/ 
comes tot CMTI are im{X)rtant to the 
understandifig oi the impact which the 
Institute had on them. In this section 
of the report, two questions are ex- 
plored, 

< - , 

1.0 What were the personal charac- 
terUtics of CMTI participants? 

2,0 What outcomes were perceived as 
m(vst important by participants? 

The data and findings reiated to these 
questions are reported in the following 
two parts, 

PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OP 
CMTI PARTICIPANTS ' 

,The CMTI/^ommunity consisted of 
, individuals representing 5^ projects 
from 31 states, all within the conti- 
nental United States. ^ To provide 
background information oh the partici- 
pants in the^CMTI, the' following ques- 
tions were posed? , , 



1.0 WHAT WERE THE I PEHSONAL 
'CHARACTERISTICS OF CUT! 
PARTICIPANTS? 

1.1 What were the persmcd xitmr^ 
acteristics of Mmms? 

1.2 What were thfjpersfmai choT' 
octeristicsQfJeamheadBrsl 

i ■ .4 

two himdred five Interns and fifty- two 
Team Leacters responded to a series of 
questions on the post- test which elicit- 
ed information op their background. 
These are summarized in Table 3, . 

As might be expected, Interns were 
ydunger, as a jgroup, timn Team Lead- 
.ers. Fifty-two percent were 20-2^ 
years of age ai^ S3 percent were less 
than 30 years of age. No Team 
Leaders were "20-24 years of age and 
only 25 percent were less than 30 
years 0$ age^ ' Thirty-seven percent of 
Team Leaders were in the age range of 
30-3^^ years. There were almost twice 
as many females in CMTI as males. 
For both Interns and Te^m Leaders, 
the proporjtion was 65 percent female 
and 35 pei'cent male. The childhood 
^ residence of participants were^ rela- 
tively well distributed, although fewer 
were rai$ed in rural areas. 
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• Table 3 

CHARACTERISTICS OF CMTI PARTICIPANTS 





Interns 


Team Leaders 


Total 




Variable 


Fre- 


Per- 


Fre- 


Per- 


Fre- 


Per- ^. 










quency 


cent 


■ Age 




* - 










\f 

20-2^^ years 


107 


52 


• 0 


0 


107 


^2 


25-29 years 


■ €>k 


31 


13 


25 


77, 


30 


30-3^^ ye^s 


19 


9 


19 


37 


3S 


15 


35-39 years 


10 


5 ' 


8 


15 


18 


7 


years or older 


5 


2 


12 


23 


17 


7 


Sex 






§ 








Femkie 


m 


65 




65 


168 


65 


Male 


71 


35 


, 18 


35 


89 


35, 



Childhood Residence 



Rural 


25 


12 


9 


•if 

17 


3i* 


13 


Small town (under 10,000) 


39 


19 


. a 


21 


50 


19 


SmaUcity (10,000- 50,000) 


36 


IS 


13 


25 ^ 


49 


* 19 


City Covei- 50,000, inner- 


60 


29 


11 


< 21 




28 


city) 


53 


21 


City (over 50,000), suburbs 


1^5 


22 




15 



Marital Status 


■ * 












Married 
Single"" 


72 


' 35 ' 


36 


69 


108 


*2 


131 . 


65 


16 


31 » 


li^7 


58 • 


* 

Number of Children 


* ■ 








1 




. None 




72 


2^* 




172 


67 


One 


2f^ 


12 


13 


25 


37 


14 


Two 


' 23 


M 


9 


17 


32 


12 


Three 


6 


3 


5 


10 


' il 




Four or more 




2 


1 


2 


5 


2 
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> Table 3 (Continued) 



J 



interns 


Team Leaders 


Total 




Variable Fre- 


Per- 


Fre- 


. iPer*- 


•t'fe- 


Per- 


quency 


cent 


quency 


tent 


quency 


cent 


Race/Ethnic Group 










■ ^ 


Anglo/Caucasian American 95 




65 


129 


50 


Black/ Afro American 73 


36 


13 


25 


S6 


33 


Asian/Pacif ic American 3 


1 


0 


0 


3 


1 


Native American 7 


3 


• 0 


0 


7 


3 


Hispanic/Chlcano American 27 


13 


5 


10 


32 


12 



Location of Teacher Cprps Project 



Rural 

IJrban/rural 
Urban/inner-city 
Other Y 



/ 



38 


19 


11 


21 


49 


19 




22 


11/ ■ 


21 


55 


22 


114 


56 


27 


52 


141 


55 


7 


3 


3 


6 


10 


4 



Preferred Teaching' Level 



Pre-school, kindergarten 
Primary (1-3) 


22 


11 


« 0 


* 0 


22 


9 \ 


52 


25 


9 


18 


60 


24 


Intermediate (4-6) • 


44 


22 


22 


43 


66 


26 


3unior high (7-9) - 


46 


23 


14 


27 


60 


24 


Senior high (10-12) 


40 


20 


6 


12 


• 46 


IS 



Year graduated From College 



1976-77 


126 


65 


4 


8 


130 


53 


1974-75 


32 


16 


4 


S 


" 36 


15 


1972-73 


17 


9 


5 


10 


22 


9 


1971 or before 


■ ■ 13 


7 


39 


75 


52 


21 


not graduated 


7 


4 


0 


0 


7 


3 
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Table 3\ (Continued) - 





Interns 


Team Leader^ 


Total 




Variable ^ 


Fre- 




r re- 




Fre- 


Per- ' 


quency 




nt ijan/'\/ 




quency 


cent 
















Major In College 






• 




. * 




Social Sciences 


69 






15 


77 


30 


Humanities/Music/Art 


33 


16 


s 


15 


41 


16 


Science/Mathematics 


12 


6 


5 ' 


io 


17 


7 


Industrial Arts/Technodogy 




2 


0 


0 




2 


Education and other 


SI 




• 31 


60 


lis 


46 


Previous Teaching Experience 












None 


103 


50 


1 . 


2 


104 


,40 


Student Teaching only 


76 


37 


1 


2 

♦ 


77 


30 


Two years ^r less 


19 


9 


■ 1 


2 


20 


S 


3-5 years 


6 


3 


9 


17 


15 


6 


6 or more years 


1 


0 


MQ 


77 


*1 


16 


TOTAL 


205 


100 


52 


100 


257 


100 
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About one-third of thie^Interns were 
married while two- thirds of the Team 
Leaders were married. Nearly three- 
fourths of the Interns arKl half of the 
Team Lea<ters, rephorted no children. 
Two percent," on the other hand, l\ad 
four or more children. 

Half of the participants were Cau- 
casian Americans and one-third Black 
Americans. There were no Native 
American nor Asian American Team 
Leaders, while two- thirds of the Team 
Leaders classified themselves as Cau- 
casian. 

Over half of the Teacher Corps 
projects were in urban/inner city sites, 
while about one-fourth each were in 
rural and urban/rural sites. 

Forty-three percent of the Team 
Leaders . preferred the intermediate 
grades while none expressed a prefer- 
ence for the pre-schooi area. Interns 
tended to distribute themselves more 
equally across all levels. When ele- 
mentary and scfcondary levels were 
compared, however, the proportion of 
Team Leaders (61 percent elementary, 
39 percent secondary), was similar to 
that of Interns (5S percent elementary^ 
^2 percent secondary). 

Sixty-five percent of the Interns 
graduated from college during either 
1976 or 1977, and 81 percent gradu- 
ated since 1974. Only 16 p^rcenFof 
the Team Leaders graduated during 
this period while 75 percent graduated 
prior to 1971. Their 'majors were 
primarily education or "other". 



Leaders had taught six or more years 
while six percent had two years or less 
experience. Eighty-seven percent of 
the Interns reported no teacshing ex- 
perience «M- student teaching only. 

In summary , Team Leaders tended 
to be older « than biterns, mcK-e likely 
^ married, irid had taught mcHie than six 
years. Two-thirds of all the partici- 
pants were female. Half were Cauca- 
sian American and a third Black Amer- 
icans. 

■ PERCEIVED OUTCOMES OF CMTI 

4 

Perception of the importance of ob- 
jectives or outconies of CMTI by parti- 
cipants provides one perspective on 
the Institute. Several sub-questions 
were posed for study. These are listed 
below: 

2.0 WHAT OUTCOMES WERE PER- 
CEIVED AS MOST mPORTANT BY 
PARTICIPANTS? 

2.1. What odtcomes were perceiv- 
ed as most important by In- 
tends prior to CMTI? 

2.2 What (xjLtcqmes were perceiv- 
ed as most imp&'tant by ti- 
tems at the end of CMTI? 

2.3 Wfmt changes in Intem per- 
ceptions occurred durir^ 
CMTI? 

2.4 What outcomes were perceiv- 
ed as most important by 
Team Leaders prior to CMTI? 



Seventy-seven percent of the Team 



2,5 What outcomes were perceiv- 
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a potentissd outcome of CMTI were 
induded on the pre>assessment and 
again on the post-assessment. These 
statements are listed in Tables 4 and 
5. Participants r^ted each statement 
on a five^point scale: 1 - Not Impor- 
tant; 2 - Somey/hat Jmp<H^mt; S.-^ 
Important; 4 - Quite Important; and 5 - . 
Extremely Imp(^tant, Means, standard, 
deviations and rankings for pre- , and 
post-CMTI perceptions of Interns are 
included in Table 4 ' and foe Team 
Leaders ih Tahii? 5. - 
Twenty-three statements (^scribing 



. * Table . :^ 
INTERN PERCEPTION OF CMTI OUTCOMES 





Outcome 


Pre-CMTI 


Post-CMTI 




Mean 


Mean 


S.D. 


Rank 


Mean 


S.D. Rank 


Change 


Increase my knowledge of 
Teacher Corps 


3.71 


l.OS 


U 


3.30 




20 




Make new friends 


2.80 




23 


3.02 • 


1.01 


23 


.22 


Become better acquainted with 
Interns and Team Leaders in 


3.90 


.95 


6 


' 3.86 


.92 






my project 
















Become more self-conf idenj 
as a person 


3.^0 


1.15 


19 


' 3.65 


1.12 


12 


.25 


Work more effectively with 
' other people 


° 3.83 


.87 


S 


3.87 


.85 


3 




Learn theories of instruction 
and how to apply them 


. 3,95 


.93 


5 


3^8 


.99 







ed as most in^>c^umt by 
Team Leod&'s at t2)e end of 
CMTI? 

2.6 What chcmges in Team Leader 
perceptions occurred durir^ 
CMTI^ 

2 J In what Mmys did Team Lead- 
er and Intern perceptions dif- 
fer in terms of imptx^ant 
outcomes of CMTI? 
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Table it (Continued} 



Outcome 



. Pre~CMT! Post-<:MTI 
Mean S.D. Rank , Mean S.D. Hank 



Mean 
Change 



'Appreciate persons from 
other ethnic groups 

Meeft and live with diverse 
people 

Experience a variety of ways of 
organizing an education program 

Clarify my educational goals and 
directions 

Improve my ability to identify 
and solve problems 

Increase my understanding of 
multicultural education ^ 

Learn theories and concepts related 
to the stu3y of organizations 

Learn new ideas that I can apply at 
my school project 

Enjoy the opportunity to travel and 
meet new people 

Know myself better 

Demonstrate basic communication 
and group process skills 



3.76 ^5 10 3.S9 .93 Z 
3.36 .97 20 3.^7 1,05 16 



cilitate use of basic communication 
and group process skills in others 



4.07 

3M 

4.03 

4.00 

3.35 

4.04 

3.19 
3.60 
3.62 

3.59 



83 
90- 
S6 
90 

87 

04 
07 
91 

90 



1 3.61 .91 13 



7 3.55 .92 15 



3 

4 

21 

2 

22 
13.5 
12 

15 



3.76 

3.80 

3.28 

3.97 

3.39 
3.70 



.90 

.96 

1.01 

.82 

1.03 
1.13 



3.70 .80 



6 

5 

21 

1 

19 
8 
8 



.11 

-.46** 

-.29** 

-•27** 

-.20 

-.07 

-.07 

.20 
.10 
.08 



3.66 



.82 



11 . .07 
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Table ^ (Continued) 



Outcwne 



Pre-CMTI pQSt-'CMTI 
Mean S.D. Rank Mean SD. Rank Change 



Develop my competence in team 
management skills 

Employ instructional supervision 
skias 

Identify major orgaruzatlonai struc- 
tures q{ communities and school 

Use dbservational system for identi- 
fying critical elements in the 
organization of communities, 
schoolSf and classrooms 

Develop a specific plan for contin- 
uing learning after CMTI 



3.57 .88 16 3.^^5 .9^^ 



3.^3 i.95 iS l,2k .95 
3.<^S ' .96 17 3.42 3k 



3.60 1.00 13.5< 3.60 .88' 



3.81 1.00 9 3.70 3t 



17 -03 
22 -.19 

18 -.0^ 

14 0 



8 , -.11 



TOTAL 



3.65 



3.59 




**Signif leant at p < .01 



Interns' ratings of outcomes ranged 
from 2.80 to 4.07 on the pre-test and 
from 3.02 to 3.97 on the post-test. On 
the instrument, a rating of 3 indicated 
the outcome was perceived as "impor- 
tant." 

The highest rated statements on the 
pre-test were these: 



4.07 Experience a variety of ways 
of ■ organizing an educatim 
program. 



4.04 Learn new ideas that t can 
apply at my school pro/ect. 

4.03 Improve my- ability to identi- 
fy and solve i^blems. 
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4.00 Increase my understanding of 
,?^t(cu2tyra2 ^education. . 

3.9& Learn theories of instruction 
<thd, how to appZy them. 

Those fated lowest as potential out- 
comes on the pre-test were' theses 



2.80 Make nf w friends 



3.19 Bnjoy the opp(^Umity to tra* 
rvr^el and meet nev peopie. 



Contrasfing tli^se two sets of per- 
ceived outcomes ^i^gests that Interns^- 
came tb*CMTI to ^^R, to learn new 
ideas about organlsdpg an educational 
program, solving problems, ♦ nriulticul- 
tural education and theories of in-' 
struction, and how they might be 
applied in theiri^rpject. 

At the end gf GMTI, Interns w^re 
again asked tp rate the various possi-, • 
ble outcomes of CMTI. The ones with 
the highest mean riatings were: j 

3.97 Learn new ideas that I can. 
apply at my school ^oject. 

3.89 Appreciate pers(ms fron^ oth- 
er ethnic groups^ 

3.87 Work morq effectively with 
other people. . 

3.86 Become better ac(^ainted 
with Jntems and Teajn Lead- 
ers in my j^ject. 

3.80 Increase my understanding of 
multicultural education. 



The least rated dutcome by Interns 
on the post-test and the only one les^, 
than 3.20 was; * ' _ ^ 



'J 



3.0/2 J^ake new frim^ ' 

On the post- test, Interris r^ted items 
related to interpersonal relati(HU as 
highest, particuiatiy those related to 
multicultural education. Application 
of ideas to the local project and 
becoming .acquainted with ; persons 
frdm the ipc^ project w6re highly 
rated reflecting^ possibly the third 
%eek focus back-home plans. 



The range as 'weU as the mean of 
ratings was less on the post-test than 
on the ' pre-test. Td ajScertain tl>p 
extent of imj^ct GMTI 1ud had on 
interns' pferceptioni'of outcomes of the 
institute^^ t tests were compHJted be- 
tween pairs 'of assessments. Interns 
significantly lowered their perdiiption . 
of these^ssible CMTI outcomes: ^ 

r Mffrease my knowledge of Teacher 

CarpS) 

' • ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

■.' ' 

- Le^ theories 6f instructim and 
how to apply them. ' 



n 



r Bxperience a variety of ways of 
organizing an etkication program. 

- Clarify my educaticmal gofUs and 
(Urections. 

' Imp'oye my ability to identify and 
K)Ive problems. 

These changed perceptions may re- 
flect the actual structure and content 



• ■•7 



ofxCMTI, for Interns made these rat- 
ings after engaging in the institute. 
Their usefulness is in ndting what 
initial outcome Interns i^iad expected 
frc^CMTI that subsequently were not 
paSjMthe planned program*. 



Team Headers rated the same 23 
potential outcomes of CMTI prior to 
and at the end of the institute. Means, 
standard, deviations and rankings of 
their ratings are found in Table 5. , , 



w ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ . ' • ' , ~ . , ■ 

-Table- 3 V 
TEAM LEADER PERCEPTION OF CMTI OUTCOMES 



Outcwne 



Pre-CMTI 



Post-CMTI 



Mean 


So. 


R«mk 


Mean 




Rank 


Change 




.96 


U 


f ' 

\ 3.56 




16 


-.46** 


2.S3 


l.iO 


23 


2.98 


.97 


23 


.15 




.83 








.2.5 


-.23 


3.35 


1.19 


22 


3.^^5 


trtS-^19:5 


.10 




.90 


12 


3.92 




. 8 


-.t)6 




1.18 


16.^ 




1.06 


« 

19,5, 


"-,26 


3.71 


.9^ 


16.5 


3.S7 


.92 


10 




" 3.37 


1.03 


21 


3.51 


1.10 


18 




^^.25- 




5 


3.70 


1.05 


15 


-.55** 



Increase my knowletlge of 
Teacher Corps 

Make new friends 

0. 

Become better acquainted with 
Interns and Team Leaders in 
my project ; > 

Become more self-confident as a 
person 

Work more effectively with other 
people 

Learn theories of instruction and 
how to apply them 

Appreciate f>ersons from other 
ethnic groups 

Meet and Jive with diverse people 

Experience a variety of ways of 
organizing an education program 



Tabic 5 <Contmue(0 



Outcome 



Pre-CMTI . Post-CMTI Mean 

Mean S*D. Rank Mean S.D. Raunk Change 

, : . . . . ; 



Clarify my educational goals 
and directions 

Improve my ability to identify 
and solve problems ' ' 

Increase my understanding of multi- 
cultural education 

Learn theories ai?d concepts related 
to the study di organizations 

Learn new ideas that I can apply 
at my school project 

Enjoy the opportunity to travel 
and m'eet new people 

Know myself better 

Demonstrate basic comm4inlcation 
and group process skills 

' * 

Facilitate use of basic communica- 
tion and group process skills in 
others 

Develop my competence-in team 
management skills 

Employ instructional supervision 
.skills 



3.69 1.15 18. 3.4* 1.V2 21 



4.20 .93 6 

4.04^ 1.01 10 

3.61 1.05 19 

4.62 .63 i 



3.52 
3.75 
3.96 



1.09 '20 

* 

1.06 15 
.95* 13 



3.80 1.05 13 



3.54 1.05 17 



3.33 1.22 22 
3.75 L24 14 
3.90 .86 9 



4.56 .57 2 



4.46 .69 3 



4.13 1.00 I 



-.25 



.40* 



3.84 1.01 11.5 .^0 



-.07 



4.08 .92 2.5 -.54** 



-I 



-.19 



.00 



-.06 



4.10 .83 8.5 4.05 .97 4.5 .-05 



4.05 1.06, 4.5 -.51** 



-.33 
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Table 5 (Continued) 



Outcome 



Pre-CMTI Post-CMTI Mean 

Mean S.D ' Rank Mean S«0. Rank Change 



Identify major organizational 
structures of communities 
and school 

Use observational system for 
identifying critical elements 
in the organfeatiori of commu- 
nities, scIkkhs, and classrooms 

Develop a specific plan for con- 
tinuing learning after CMTI 



3.92 .97. 1*^ 3,^^ 1.03 U.5- -.OS' 



83 7 



<f.02 .86 -6 



-.13 



^.10 .98 8.5 ')3.93 1.05' 7 -.17 



TOTAL 



3.92* 



3.71 



* Significant at p< .03 
** Significant at p < .01 



Prior to participating in CMTI, 
Team Leaders rated each of lb state- 
ments about potential outcor^s. • The 
range of their ratings was from 2.83 to 
4.62. At the end of CMTI, the range 
on these same statements was from 
2.98 to 4.13. 

On the pre-test, the highest rated 
statements were; 



\ 

4,62 Learh hew ideas that I can 
apply at my school project, 

4,56 Develap , my ccmpetence in 
team managem^^t skills. 

4.46 Employ instructional supewi- 
sion ^illsy ' i 

4.31 Become better ac^c^ed 
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* wit}\ Intems and Team Lead" 

, ^sin my project, 

4,2S Experience a variety of wa^ 
of organiiing an educatim 
, program, 

■ • 

The lowest rated item on the pre- 
test was: . ' 

2.83LMake new friends. 

The second lowest mesui ratings 
were 3.35 and 3.37, thus J:he difference 
was such, as to place it*in a different 
classification. As Team Leaders leak- 
ed forward to GMTI, their perception 
of the Institute was that it would be 
directed toward making them mor^ 
competent in their new role as Team 
Leaders— all of the highest rated out- 
" conies were specifically directed to- 
ward this end. 

On the post-test. Team Leaders rat- 
ed these outcomes highest: ^ • 

■ ■' • ^ 

^ 4.13 Employ instructioml 3upervi- 
^ sionsH^lls, 

4,08 Become^ better acquainted 
with Intems and Team Lead- 
ers in my project, « 

4.08 Learn new ideds that I can 
apply at my si:hool ^oject, 

4.05 Facilitate use of basic coni- 
munication and group process 
skills in others, 

4.05 Develop my^ompetence in 
team maruige^hent Mis. 



4.02 Use observational system for 
identifying critical elements 
in the (ionization of com- 
mi^itieSf schoolSf and class' 
room. ^ ■'. ' 

The lowest rated outcqm^ was: 

2.98 Make new friends, . . 



The next lowest mean rating of' an 
outcome was 3.33. 

Team Leaders came to CMTI to 
develop their skills in their new role, 
and at the end. of GMTI they persisted 
in their belief ^t this area was the 
most important outcome for^them. All 
of the post- test outcomes with mean 
ratings over i^.OO we#e related to this 
area. Obviously, making new friends 
-was perceived as the lowest priority 
outcome for CMTl* being much lower 
on both the pre-test and the post- test 
than any other outcomes^, 

* ■ ♦ 

Mean ratifigs were generally lower 
on the post- test than cm the pre-test,' 
with the , overall mean dropping from 
3.92 to 3.71. Several statistically 
significant shifts between pre-test and ■ 
post- test ratings of outcwnes oc-> 
curred, due in part to changed percep- ' 
tions and perhaps in part to the lower 
. ratings of outcomes. Significant shifts 
in ratings occurred for the^ state- 
ments: 

- Increase my knowledge of Teacher 
Corps " ■» 

- Experience a variety of ways of ■ 
qrgmizing an education program 
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- lmprQ\Q my abiUty to identify and 
solve problems ^ 

- Learn new ideqs that J con opp!^ at 
my school project 

- Develop competence in team 
management ak^Zi^* 

> , " ■ .■ ' ■ 
"Note, however, ttet the latter two 

statefnents were rated very high on 

both the pre-test and the post-test. 



j In summyy . Interns perceived CMTI 
outcomftaTio be primarily related to 
cfeveio/ing their personal- knowledge 
and sioils btffore the Institute; but at 
the end of CMTI, rated interpersonal 
outcomes highest, particularly those 
related to multicultural education. 
Team Lead«-s, however, rated higbest 
on both the pre-test and the post-test 
those outcomes that were related to 
developing their skills as Team Lead- 
ers. 
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CHAPTER THREE 



ORGANIZATION OF INSTRUCTION 
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ORGANIZATIOM 



CMTI was organized as a temporary 
system in which organizational theo- 
ries were studieci and applied. The 
instructional modss were designed to 
facilitate cl^jige in knowledge, skills ^ 
and attitudes In organizational con- 
cepts^ and to model ah educational 
environment conducive to achieving 
those goals. 

Data related to four of the questions 
of the study are reported in this 
sectiop. 

3.0 To Mfhat extent were,varfou5 in- 
atructU^wl modsa employed durir^ 
CMTI? 

4,0 What was the imtructimal climate 
at CMTI? 

5,0 To what extent did participants 
perceive that various ^anizatim" 
al concepts were emphasized? 

64O To what extent were (^anizational 
concepts and their applications to 
schoolSf communities, multictdtur- 
alf and other' settings emi^sized 

during CMTI? ' ^ 

■ *■ . * 

To answer these questfons, observa- 
tions of CMTI were made on a schedui- , 
ed basis and participant perceptions 
were elicited on the post-assessment. 
Results of analyses related to these 
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questions are reported in the four 
parts which follow. 

MODES OF INSTRUCTION 

During CMTI a number of instruc- 
tional modes vitere employed. These 
included formal presenlations, discus- 
sion groups, role playing , and simula- 
tions, and independent ffrtivities. The 
major questions explored in this part 
of the study were: ^ 

3.0 TO WHAT EXTENT WERE VAm- 
QUS INSTRUCTIONAL MODES 
EMPLOYED DURING CMTI? 

3.1 What chm^es occurred during 
* CMTI? 

3.2 What relative instnictimal 
cemtrtbuti^ wei'e made by 

, ' pQ'cuLty, titenvs, and Team 
Leaders? 

To assess the extent to ^hich each 
of these was employed, random 20 
minute observations were made during 
the three-week institute. During the 
first week, each of the eight instruc- 
tional clusters was scheduled to be 
observed twice a day, once each by 
two observers, while a third observer 
was with Team Leaders who had a 
separate instructional track. During 
the se^cond and third weeks, the clusters 
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were sche<iuied to be <^served' three 
times a day. An actual total of 355 
20-minute observations were complet- 
ed. Each observation period consisted 
oi four segments, thus, there were 1420 
bits of jdata used to^ €tescrii>e the 
instructional mode employed. A de- 
scription of the CMTI Instructionai 
Observation Sci^dule is fcHind in the 
section on instrumentation whUe a 
copy of the instrument Is found in 
Appendix A-9. 

Nine modes of instruction were clas- 



sified in the observations. Tlwse are 
defined in Chapter 1 1, pages 14 ^d 15. 

Observations also recorded who the 
primary source of the instructional 
mode was; Faculty, Interns, or Team 
l^eaders. Because more than one mode 
of instruction could be used during, a 
single observation, the totals do not, 
sum to 100 percent, f hese percent- 
ages refer to the proportion of obser- 
vation periods in which a partictilar 
instructional mode was used. Table ^ 
records thesejiata for CMTI. 
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. , Table 6 

EXTENT TO WHICH INSTRUCTIONAL MODES WERE EMPLOYED 



Percent of Ob>scf vcd Segments 
kTwQ Week Three 



biAtrMcUoMl Week One Week Two Week Three > ^ Tom 

^ Facully int^^^^^^ Faodty bilerm Fao^iy l^os 

Prc«mt4tkn 26 iO 0 ; 31 2 } If 7 25 . ^ 7 3 

OenMioarAtioii ^1 i: ^ 0 a 1 I * i t i 1 0 

^ . ■ ' ^ ♦ -'^ ....... ■ ■•' ^ ■ ' • . 

Disc utriofi/G roup ' . ^ 

Probtem 3t 37 *1 23 31 27 9 31 "^^i 21 13 V 33 

Solving \ 



Roie Piay/ ^ . • * ^ 

SimuJ&tioA/ 5 13 9 Q 2 *2 2 J 3 3 £ 5 

^Sw^* * ^ ^21 2 12 10 1 6 $ 2 7 13 

Tioutine Waf^a- ' ^ # 
gerial Ta^ks 



2 * 7 3 3 II 



1EecreatioA/Uiv * 1 

locusedOls- - ^ 
cufisk>i\/Free 
Time 



6 a iO 12 U & ^ $ 7 $ 9 

"1? 
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The last three columns of Table 6 
summarize instructional modes for 
CMTI. The primary mode of instruc- 
tion for CMTI was discussion/group 
problem solving. Faculty were involv- 
ed 21 percent of the time, Interns 33 
percent, and Team Leaders 33 percent. 
Faculty made presentations at CMTI 
25 percent of the time. 
» 

During the fir^ week of CMTI, 
Interns and Team Leaders were ^pa- 
rated for instructional purposes. The ' 
primary instructional approach was 
discussion, with Faculty, Interns and 
Team Leaders engaging in discussion 
34 37, and ^1 percent of the time, 
respectively. Faculty lectured 26 per- 
cent of the time, while Interns pre- 
sented information ten percent of ob- 
served periods, and Team Leaders 
none. The latter may have been a 
function of the tight instructional pro- 
cess being used to provide Tearh Lead- 
ers with clinical supervision skills. 
TeamfLeaiders engaged in independent 
activities 21 percent of the time, 
compared with only three percent for 
Interns, 

During the second week, Team 
Leaders and Interns engaged in the* 
same instructional activities, thus dif- 
ferences in percentage of participation 
were due to their initiatives rather 
than to different instructional content 
delivered in different rooms. Discus- 
sion was less during week two than in 
week one, while faculty presentations 
were greater. These differences, how- 
ever, 'Were not statistically significant. 
The use of audiovisual resources, in- 
creased rapidly from the first week 
(Inferns—one percent. Team Leaders- 



zero percent) to Interns artd Team 
Leaders, 19 percent each, in the sec- 
ond week; this change was significant 
at p < .01. The amount of independent 
activitf ' by Team ^Leaders deixeased 
from 21 percent to ten percent, also 
significant at p <.Oi« 

The third and final week of CMTI 
reflected further 'changes in instruc- 
tional modes resulting from the micro- 
design of CMTI. Lecturing by faculty \ 
decreased somewhat as did faculty 
partidi|>ation in discussions and pro- 
blem solving (the latter significant at 
p <.01). Group planning and organiz- 
ing for Interns and Team Leaders 
increased to 20 percent of the time 
(p < ,01). . These changes reflected 
Interns and Team Leaders planning 
sessions as they pre^^ed to translate 
CMTI objectives and activities into 
plans they could use in their local 
projects wten they returned. ~ 

« 

In summary, instructional activities 
varied widely among each of the three" 
weeks and during week one for Interns 
and Team Leaders. Discussion/ group 
problem-solving Was the primary mode 
of instruction. Faculty presentations 
was second highest. In the third week 
biterns and Team Leaders engaged in 
group planning and organizing 20 per- 
cent of the time, reflecting their 
efforts to develop back-home plans. 

INSTRUCTIONAL CLIMATE 

The instructional climate is com- 
posed of a number of factors, interde- 
pendent but able to be assessed indivi- 
duodly. These include the affective 
climate, communication, participant 
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openness and initiativej group inter- 
personal cohesivenesSj and participant 
attending behavior. One of the basic 
questions and seven sub-questions were 
concerned with this area. * 

4.0 WHAT WAS THE !N STRUCT 10)^ AL 
■ CLIMATE AT CMTI? 

4.1 What changes occurred in the 
instructi(»ud climate during 
CMTI? 

-4.2 To what extent was the af- 
fective climate worm, sup- 
portive, and c&^emal?^ 

4.3 To what extent was the com- 
munication smooth, easy, and 
effective? 



4.4 To what extent were partici' 
pants receptive and open? 

■ » 

4.5 To what extent were partici- 
pmts active and mtanomous 
in taking initiatives? 

4.6 To what extent wo^ there 
tight, close group cohesive- 
ness? 

4.7 To w?idt extent was the 
grhuf^s attending befvavior 
alert and enthuMm^? 

To collect data on these questions, 
observers were asked to rate instruc- 
tional cllniat^ on six scales. These 
scales, using a one-to-five point range, 
reflected three as the middle or neu- 
tral point. • 



Affective Climate 



1 



cool, tension, 
friction 



warm, supportive, 
congenial 



Communication 



1 



difficult, 
strained 



^mooth, easy 
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Participant Openness 



defensive, 
closed 



Participant Initiative 

• ■ i 



passive, d0pendent, 
pue seeking 



Group Interpersonai Coheslveness 



I 



independent 
actions 



receptive, 



active, autonomous, 
takes ini^ative 



tight, close groL^, 
teamwork 



Attending Behavior 

1 



not attending . attending jaiert, enthusiastic 

not involved 



Ratings on these scales were made 
during observations of instructional 
activities. A total of I#20 separate 
ratings on each of the six scales was 
made during CMTI, with 480 observa- 
tions the first week, 464 the second 
week, and 476 the third week. A 
description of the CMTI Instructional 



Observation Schedulfe is found in the 
section on instrumentation while the 
schedule is reproduced in Appendix A- 

9. ■ , ■ 

Data from these observations are 
summarized in Table 7 for each of the 
three weeks and for the total CMTI. 
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Table 7 

MEAN RATINGS OF INSTRUCTIONAL CUMATE ^ 



Variable 



. Mean Ratings Sy Observers 





Week 1 


.Week 2 


Week 3 


Total 


• 

Affective Climate 


3.29 


3.35 


3.60 


3.^1 


Communication 


3.28 


3.*S 


3Jk 


3.50 


m 

Participant Openness 


3.53 


3.35 


3.52 




Participant Initiative 


3.2^^ 


3.2^ 


3.3* 


3.27 


Group Interpersonal 
Cohesiveness ' . 


3.15 ' 


3.1^^ 


3.35 


3.21 


Attending Behavior 


. ; . • 3.52 


3A7 


3.89 


. 3.63 



Inspection of Table 7 reveals several 
patterns in the ratings. First, all were/ 
greater than 3.00, reflecting a positive! 
atmosphere at CMTI. Second, both 
affective climate and communication 
improved during each of the three 
weeks, (3i29, 3.35, 3.60 and 3.28, 3.^8, 
3.7<^) changes significant at p-^ .05. 
Third, attending behavior increased 
during the third week (to 3.89) when' 
back-home plans were being gener- 
ated, a change significant at p < .05 
oyer the^srevious two weeks. 

In summary , the instructional cli- 
mate at CMTI was positive, with ob- 



served affective climate ratings and 
observed communication improving 
each week. Attending behavior during 
the third week was especially high. The 
attending behavior may be related to 
the instructional mo<tes used during 
the third week w^re 51% of the time 
Interns and Team Leaders, were engag- 
ed in either discussion/group problem- 
solving, or group plannirig/organizangj, 
as they developed back fwme plans. » ' 

PARTICIPANT PERCEPTION OF CON- 
TENT EMPHASIS ■ 

CMJI was designed to emphasize 11 
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organizational concepts: power, au- 
thority, and "inf iuencej decmon-mak- 
ing; communication; slippage; role set; 
formal structure; informal structure; 
temporary systems; conflict; * norms; 
anc^ motivatlon/^f-interest. Otheij^ 
parts of this study report ti^ observed' 
extensiveness to which each was 
taught an^d the achievement of partici- 
pants on each of the 11 ccmcepts. In 
this part, the perception of p^tici- 
pants as to the extent to which each 
was taught is reported. 

The study questions and sub-ques- 
tions related to this part of the study 
are: . 

5.0 rO WHAT EXTENT DID PARTICI- 
PANTS PERCEIVE THAT VARIOUS . 
ORGANIZATIONAL CONCEPTS: 
]^ERE EMPHASIZED? 

5.1 To what extent did sterns 
perceive that various organi- 
zationol concepts were em- 
phasized? 

5.2 To what extent did Team 
Lead&'S perceive that various 
orgcaiizational concepts were 
emphasized? 

To elicit the perceptions of Interns 
and Team Leaders concerning these 
questions, the post-assessment asked 
each person to rate each organization- 
al concept in terms of the extent to 
ivhich it was emphasized during CMTI, 
The scale was: 1 - Not at all; 2 - 
Somewhat; 3 - Adequately; 4 - Strong- 
ly; and S - Very strongly. The mean rat- 
ings, standaf:<;l deviations, and ranks for 



Interns and team Leaders are included 
in Table 8. 

Mean ratings for Interns ranged 
from 3.3^ to #,17 and |or Team Lead- 
ers from 3.^^ to 4.2^^. the rankings of 
both were amazingly similar; the first 
four were the same on - both . lists, 

^though not precisely in the same 
order; the next four were the same; 
and the last three were at the bottom 

'on both Usts. 

Most emphasized organization con- 
cepts were: 

1. Tempcx'my systems 

2. Powepf authority, infUierice 

/ *■ 

3. Sl^)page 

4. Communication 

Least emphasized among the 11 or- 
ganization concepts were these four: 

Hi. Motivation/self-interest , . 

JO, Decision-making 

9. Hole set 

I A' one-way analysis of variance 
v^/hich compared these differences was 
significant at p < .05 with an F = 
7^.75, The greatest contribution to 
this was the low rating of motiva- 
tibn/self-interest (3.36). 

In summary , Interns and Team Lead- 
ers both perceived about the same 
order in the emphasis of instruction on 

■ ■\ ■ . 



^ ' . - Table S * 

, PARTICIPANT PERCEPTION OF EXTENT TO WHICH 
. ORGANIZATIONAL CONCEPTS WERE EMPHASIZED 



Intern Team Leaders _^ Total 

)rgamzaiional Concept M^an S.D. Rank Mean S.D. , Rank Mean S.D. Rank 



Influence 


■ ^ 


w 

4.14 


.82 


2 


4.07 


.98 " 




1 ■ 

• 

4.12 


.86 


2 


Decision-Making 




3.71 


.95 


10 


3.72 


1.01 


9 


3.71 


.96 


10 


Communication 




i99 


.95 


4 


4.14 


^3 


24 


•4.03 


.94 


^ 4 


Slippage 




4.10 


.93 


■ ■ 3 ■ 


4.14 


1.07 


2.5 


4.11 


.96 


^ 3 


Rple Set ' 




3.72 


.87 


9 


3.71 


1.02 

t 


10 " 


3.72 


.91 


- 9 


Formal Strycture 




3.83 


.84 


, 7 . 


3.90 


1.01 

* 


7 


3.85 


. ' .88 . 


7 


Informal Structure 




3.75 


.91 




3.90^ 


,98 




3.79 


.93 


8 


Temporary Systems 




4.17^ 


.85 


1 


4.^4 


. .90 


1 


4.18 


.86 


1 


Conflict 




3.96 


.92 


5 


3.90 


1.06. 


7 


3.95 


.95 


5 


sNorms 




• 

3.86 


.82 


6 


3.98 


1.03 


5 


'3.89 


.87 


6 


Mativation/Self-Interest 


3.34 


'1.06 


11 


3.44 


.99 


11 


3.36 


1.04 


11 
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the i 1 organizational concepts. Tem- 
porary systems? power, authority/ and 
influence; slippage; and communica- • 
tion were rated high^t while motiva- ■ 
tion/self-interest was lowest— preced- 
ed, by decision-making and role set. * 
'' ^ , - ■ ■ 

OBSERVED DIFFERIBNCES IN CON- 
TENT EMPHASIS - 

The major content thread of CMTI' 
was organizational theory. The CMTI 
design team formulated 1 1 basic con- 
cepts: power, authority,- and influ- 
ence; decision-making; commimica- 
tion; slippage; role set; formal struc- . 
ture; informal structure; temporary 
systems; conflict; norms; and motiva- 
tion/self-interest.'^ Not only were the 
basic thewies or concepts taught, but 
^ also methods of applications oi them 
to the school and dcissroom, communi- 
ty, /nuiticultural education, and other 
settings. ' 

. ' The sixth question of the study was; 

6,0TOy^HAT EXTENT WERE ORGAN- 
IZATIONAL CONCEPTS AND-. 
THEIR APPUCATIONS TO 
SCHOOLS, COMMUNFTIESj MUL- 
TICULTURAL, AND OTHER SET- 
TINGS . EMPHASIZED DURING 
CMTI? 

, ' To deterr^^ne the emphasis each of 
these was given, observers coded them 
When taught during instructional peri- 
ods. Each of the eight clusters was 
- observed three times each day at . 
randomly selected times, (except Week 
One when the Team Leaders received 
separate instruction). Each observa- 




tion period was composed of four 
segments. Instruction was observed | 
for four minutes, then coded in terms [:'t 
of the specific organizational concepts 
taught during that period.. During ' 
""some four-nriinute periods, more than - - 

one concept would be part of instruc- 
tion while in others none of -the con- 
cepts would be t^ht. During the 
three-week instituteJW total of 355 ' I 

twenty-minute observations were com— 
pletecl, in 1^20 four-minute segments. 
Data in this section are based these 
observations. 

The extensiveness to which each of 
the organizational Concepts was 
served being taught is summarLted in 
. Table 9. . , * 

The figures.^ in Table 9 reflect the . 
percentage of observations in which 
each concept was observed being--- 
taught. For example, power, authori- 
ty, and influence was observed being \ - 
taught in five percent of the segments, 
during the first week, 25 percent the 
second week, and two percent the 
third week. For CMTI as a whole, the 
concept was included in instruction in 
U percent of the observation periods. 
Since more than one concept could be 
taught during a four-minute observa- * ' 
tion, the total does not equal 100 

percent. , - 

■** - , ■ 

Table 9 reflects the emphasis placed 
on organizational concepts in Week 
Two, where most of the instruction on 
these topics occurred. In the first 
week, communication was emphasized 
11 percent of the time, and overall 
was the most strongly emphasized of 
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the organizational conce^ptSL_{15 per- 
cent). Other concepts ragged between 
8 and 12 percent, over^, for CMTI, 
but only from 1 to 7 percent during 
Weeks One and Three. 

Both the basic concepts of these 



organizational theories and their appli- 
cations in schools, community, rauiti- 
culture, and other settings were 
taught. The relative emphasis»of these 
is illustrated in Tables 10 through 13 
for CMTI and fw each of the three 
weel<s. 



Table 9 

PERCENT OF OBSERVATIONS IN WHICH 
ORGANIZATIONAL CONCEPTS WERE TAUGHT 





• \ ■ 

: — w_ 


Percent of Observations 




•Week One 


Week Two 


V^eek Three P-^-^o^ 


Power, Authority, Influence 


■ ■ 11.... 

5 


• 25 - 


2 


11 


Decision-Making ^ 


4 


22 




10 


Commqmcation 


11 


25 


s 


15 


Slippage ^ 


6 


21, 


1 


8 






22 


5 


10 


Formal Structure 


' 3 


2k 


7 


12 


Informal Structure 


2 


2^^ 


6 


10 


Tem|>orary Systems 




'25 


6 


11 


Conflict 


3 


24 




10 


Norms • 


2 


"23 


3 


10 


Motivation/ Self-Interest 


1 


21 


1 


8 


Percent of Total Observation 


4 


23 


4 


10 
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Table 10 

EXTENT TO WHICH ORGANIZATIONAL CONCEPTS WERE OBSERVED 
BEING TAUGHT EXPRESSED AS PERCENTS - CMTI 

' ' — II ., — ,- , ■■. .. .fi i . i . i. n »■ ■ ■ ■■ .11 M . t i. i g - ' ' ' " - p* '' - -" ' "^ '_. 

— - - ■■, ■ • ■ • : , ~ ■ ^ . ~ \ . , ' ■ i V ' . -^^ — — ; 



Percent of Observations 



Organizational 

■» . • ' 
Concept 


Basic 
Concept 


Application To. 

SchcKjl/ Commu- Miilti- 
Classroom nity culture 


Other 


- Percent 
of 
Total 


Power, Authority, Influence 


7 




i3 • 


11 


6 


11 


Decision-Making 


6 


Ik 




10 


10 


10 


Communication 




23 




1* 


15. 


15 


Slippage 


V 7 • 


11 


10 


9 




8 


Role Set 

Formal Structure 


7 


IS 


12 


10 


5 


10 


. 7 


20 


19 


11 


2 


12 


Informal Structure 


7 


17 


13 


- 11 




10 

• 


Temporary Systems 


S 


. 19 


11 




8 


11 


Conflict 


7 


1^ 


13 


ii 


6 


10 


Norms 


7 

r 


13 


12 


- 12 


3 


10 


Motivation/Self-Interest 


7 


11 


10 


10 


2 


s 


{percent of Total Observations ' 


7 


16 


13 


11 


6 


10 
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Table li 



EXTENT TO WHICH ORGANIZATIONAL CONCEPTS WERE OBSERVED 
BEING TAUGHT EXPRESSED AS PERCENTS - WEEK ONE 



Organizationai 
Concept 



Percent of Observations 



Application To 



Bas^c 

Concept SchcK>i/ Commu- Multi- 
Classroom nity .culture 



Percent 

of 

Other Total 



Power, Authority, Influence 2 

Decision-Making * ; 0 

Communicatifln 3 

Slippage • ^ 1 

Role Set 1 

Formal Structure 0 

Informal Structure 0 

Temporary Systems I 

Conflict . ,0 

Norms 2 

Motlvation/Self-Interest 1 



8 



16 

2 

8 

♦ ■ 

5 
? 

1 
2 

1 ' 
1 



7 
1 

3 
3 



1 
3 



8 



iv 2 



12 

12 

19 

6 

7 

3- 



9 
6 



11 
6 

3 
2 
3 

3,. 

2 

1 



Percent of Total Observations 



1 



3 ^ 
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\ . Tahle 12 

EXTENT TO WHICH ORGANIZATIONAL CONCEPTS WERE OBSERVED 
BEING TAUGHT EXPRESSED AS PERCENTS - WEEK TWO 



) . ■ 

» 

- Organizational 

Concept . \ 




Percent of Observations 


4 


■ > 


' Basic • 
Concept 


Application To 

School/ Commu- Multi- 
Classroom nity culture 


Qther 


Percent 
of 
Total 


Power, Authority, Influence 


18 






34 ' 


31 


• 

2 


25 




19 


. 30 




29 


2^ 


6 


22 


Communication * 


20 


36 




32 


30 


7 


25 


Slippage 


19 


29 




27 


^ 27 


/ 3 




Role Set 


20 - 


> 33 




30 


27 


i 


22 


Formal Structure . 


19 


* 




34 


% 

30 


2 


. 24 


Informal Structure t 


• .20 


33 




32 


V 31 


3 . 


24 \ 


Temporary Systems " 


19''* 




7 




27 


4 


25 


. ■■ 1 ■ . 




• 










5 


Conflict ' ' 


19 






33 


. 30 


2 


24 


Norms r • « 


19 


32 


^. 


. 31 


32 


2 


23 


\ Motivation/Self-Interest 


19 


• 30 




29 


29 


1 ^ 


2r ^ 


Percent of Total Observations' 19 


■** 

3it 




31 


29 


3 


^23 
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EXTENT TO WHICH ORGANIZATIONAL CONCEPTS WERE OBSERVED 
BEING TAUGHT EXPRESSED AS PERCENTS - WEEK THREf 



Percent of Observations 



Vll^jtizational ^ 

Concept 


Basic 
Concept 


School/ 
Classroom 


Application To 

Commu- Muitl- 
nlty culture. 


■f 

Other 


Percent 
of 
.Total 


Power, Authority, Influence 


0 


6 


i 


- 1 




2 ' 


Decision-Making 


0 


6 


3 


0 


^1' 




Con^munication 


0 






3 


18 


8 
















Slippage 


0 


■ ■•2 


0 


1 


3 


i 


* 






* » ■ . 








Role' Set 


1 


14 " 


2 


2 


• 7 




I^ofifi^ Structure 


0 


22 


21 


2 


2 - 

ft 


1 m 

7 


Informal Structure 




16 


6, 


2 


6 


6 


• 

Temporary Systems ' ^ 


' 3 


10 




1 


12 


6 


Conflict " 


T 


5 


1 


0 


iO 




Norms 

> 


0 


7 


3 


1 


6 


3 ■ 


Motivation/Salf-Interest 


0 


2 


0 


1 ' 


3 


1 


Percent of Total Observations 

■ ^ ^ ' ' 


0 


10 . 




1 


7 • 


4 



Table 10 summarizes data for CMtl. 
During CMTI, 7 percent of the obser- 
vations were of instruction in each of 
the basic concepts of organizational 
theocy. Sixteen percent involved ap- 
plications of each of the organization- 
al concepts to school and classroom, 
13 percent to community, U percent 
to multicultural studes and six per- 
cent to other. Overall,^ average of 
ten percent of the time in each of the 
1 1 concepts was observed being taught. 

There was considerable variation 
among weeks, particularly when com- 
paring Weeks One and Three with 
Week Two. Observations for the first 
week are summarized in Table 11. 
Overall, only four percent of observa- 
tions were related to instruction in 
each of the 11 concepts* Applications 
to other settings accounted for a large 
proportion of this instruction (an aver- 
age of eight percent for each organi- 
zational concept). Basic concepts ac- 
counted for only o?ie percent. Copi-. 
mil^nication was strongly emphasized^ 
with 16 percent of observations rela- < 
ting to the application of communica- 
tion in sch<K>l and classroom, while 19 
percent involved instruction in the 
application of communication to other 
situations. 

The macro design for CMTI called 
for the introduction of the organiza- 
tional concepts during the first week 
with the major instructional emphasis ,, 
reserved for week two. 



Week - Two was devoted to direct 
instruction in organizational concepts, 
with an average of 23 percent of / 
observations devoted to <each of the 11 ' 
organizational c<:mcepts (See Table 12). 
Application to school ■ or classroom 
accounted for the largest percentage 
of observed instruction (34 percent) 
while application to other situations 
was smallest (3 "percent). 

Table' 13 includes data for Week> 
Three observations. An average of 
only four percent of observations- was 
devoted to ^ach of the II concepts; 
while appUOTion to school or class- 
room was most often observed (10 
percent). 

In summary , organizational concepts 
were observed being taught primarily 
during . Week Two. This was to. be 
expected since the instructional design 
bailed for this emphasis. Cohcepts' 
related to communication w^re most 
-often observed (15 percent) while mo- 
tivatioh/self -interest and slippage 
were least often observed (8 percent). ■ 
Applications of each of the 1 1 orgfiihi^ 
zational concepts were most often 
made to schools or -classrooms (16 
percent), with applications to the com-, 
munity made during 13 percent of 
observations and to multiifultural edu- 
cation during 11 percent of observa- 
tions. Applications were observed 
more often than instruction . in ijasic 
concepts of organizations (7 percent). 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
IMPACT OF CMn 



CMTI was designed to impact parti- 
cipant knowledge, their interpersonai 
relations and their lcK:ai projects. Sev- 
eral quifestions were posed in the study 
to ascertain the extent to which this 
occurred. These questions are listed 
below; 

IMPACT ON PARTICIPANT 
KNOWLgPGY ~ 

' . * 

7,0 To what extent did participants 
perceive a cfxtrnge in their ImQw- 
ledge of oiyanizationaL concepts 
* and multicuktufcd education during 
CMTI? 

8.0 To vfhat extent did participant$ 
achieve CMTI cognitive objectives 
related to organizational concepts? 

9,0 What thirigs were most often named 
by participants as beir^ leahied 
during C^TI about, other ethnic 
gr(Kips and/or education in a multi- 
cidhircd society? 

\ IMPACT ON INTERPERSONAL 
\ RELATIONS 

W.OWith whom would participants 
choose to continue or extend 
f^ieruiships? " 

11.0 M^ith ""whom would participants 
choose to work in solvir^ an edu- 
cational problem? 



12,0 In what ways <M participant per^ 
ception of herMmself in relation 
to other racial or ethnic groups 
change durir^ CMTI? 

^ ASSESSMENT OIHBMTl 

13,0 How did participants assess the 
organization and aubstmice of 
CMTI? 

14,0 Which filmSf activitieSf or mate- 
rials did participants recommend 
be used again? 

15,0 To what extent did pwrticipants 
assess the helpfi^ess of the four 
case studies used in CMTI? . 

16.0 What experiences did participimts 
name 4s most rewardtr^ personoZ- 

ly? ^ 

17,0 What experiences did participants 
name as most rewardir^ i^ofes- 
sion£dly? ^ 

IMPACT ON LOCAL PROJECTS 

18.0 What experiences did participants' 
name as most helpful in their 
local f^oject roles? 

19.0 What were some of the plans 
developed for implementation aft- 
er the local teams returned to 
their site? 
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Each of these thirteen questions is 
considered ia this section of the re- 
port. > 

PARTICIPANT PERCEPTION OF 
ACHIEVEMENT ^ 

Two b^sic areas were emphasized in 
CMTI— organizational concepts (expli- 
citly) and multicultural education 
(more implicitly). Both were relative- 
ly new^conc^pts to most of the Interns 
and Team Leaders, and were the focus 
_^of many formal and informal activi- 
ties. In the next part of this section, 
achievement of organizational con- 
cepts will be reported^ in this part 
participant perception of change in 
achievement is reported- 

The question aWd 'eight sub-questions 
considered in this part are listed ise- 
iow. 

7,0 TO WHAT EXTENT DID PARTICI- 
PANTS perceWe a change in 

THEIR KNOWLEDGE OF ORGANI- 
ZATIONAL CONCEPTS AND MUL- 
^TICULTURAL EDUCATION DUR- 

^iNG cmii 

7, if To what extent did Ditems 
perceive that they were 
knowledgecd3le of organiza- 
tional concepts prior to 
CMTI? 

• 7,2 To what extent did Team 
• Leaders perceive tJmt they 
^ were knowledgeable of organ- 
izatiom^ concepts prior to 
CMTI? 

7.3 To what extent did biterns 
perceive that they were 
fmowled!geai)le of organiza- 
tional concepts at the end of 
CMTI? 



' 7,4 To what extent did Team 
. Leaders perceive that they 
were lawwledgeable of organ- 
izational cmcepts at the end 
of CMTI? _^ 

7.5 To what extent did Interns 
perceive that they were 
knowledgeable of mulUcul- 
turai education prior to 
CMTIT 

7.6 To what extent did Team 
Leadi&'s perceive that they 
were knowledgeable ofmulti-' 
cultural education prior to 
CMTI? 

7.7 To what extent, did Interns 
perceive that ' they were 

. knowlec^eoble of multicul- 
tural educati<m at the end of 



7,8 To what extent did Team 
Leadm's perceive that th^y 
were kriowledgeable of midti- 
cultwdL edtlcatim at the end 

ofcmi? 

At the end of CMTI, participants 
were asked to rate the extent of their 
familiarity at two points* in time; first, 
prior to CMTI, and second, at the end 
of CMTI. Five levels' of familiarity 
were stipulated: 1 - unfamiliar with 
this area; 2 - only slightly familiar 
with this area; 3 - familiar enough to 
recognize and usfe basic -terminology; k 
- familiar enough to discuss the-area in 
depth; and 5 - familiar enough to teach 
it to someone else or to employ it in 
an instructional setting. The instru-^ 
ment is included in Appendix A- 12, 
while Tables 14 and 15 summarize 
participant perceptions. 

\ 

. \ 
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Table * 
INTERN PERCKVED CHANGE IN KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS DURING CMTI 



.« , . . . , ^ ^ , . „ , ^ . 

Sub-scale and It^ms "'^^^^^T^^ ^ 


Prior to CMTI 
Mean S. D. 


End of CMTI 
Mean S. D. 


Mear\ 
Change 


" ' — ' - ' "'■ — ■ — — ,■■,■■1 ...^ ■ .1,, , .i^.. ->„^ — — 

A. 

^ ■ » ■ ■ ■ ' 
ORGANIZATIONAL CONCEPTS > 


I 










I am able to idtehtlf y the characteristics common to organizatidns. 


2.08 


.88 

* 


3.62 


.75 


1.5<»*» 


I can analyze the roles 1 play in an (H-ganization. 






3.70 


.83 


1.20*» 


I am able to describe ways people adapt to or cope with cH'ganizations. 


12.38 


1.01 


3.53 


.8<f 


, 1.15»* 


I am able to describe the development of a temporary social system * 
suchasCMTL 


1.79 


1.02 


3.67 


.89 


1.88»* 


I am able to describe the norms operatir^ in an organization to which 
I belong. 


■ '*/ 

■ ■, "1 24^* 


1,06 


3.78 




lAk** 


I am able to analyze the school as an organization. 


2,33 


.9V 


3.76 


.78 


IA3** 


- -^SUB-TOTAL 


2,29 


.99 


3.68 


.82 


i.39*» 


. _ : ^ ^ . 

MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 












I am aware that communication styles differ among cultural groups. 


2.93 


1.02 


3.68 


.S3 


* .75** 


T r^u/nr^ nf mrtr*k fKan irvni* fv*rctv»r*f {vi» nn muff ii^iit^iif fit #*rfiif*;tt{nn« 

i aJfl til Well wX JliWk^ LJKllI wllC^ V w wl 1 1 1 1 U4 lAwiM ^v*l CU CUuWAU\/ll« 


. 2.56 


1.06 


3.73 


.89 


1.17** 


I am aware of approaches teachers may use to draw up<Mi the rlci¥)e^ 
of the vailous cult ures'represen ted among their $tuBents« 


2.^5 


1.08 


3.61 ' 


.92 


1.16** 


i ciiit oll/it? \v ItJ^liilj sit^l t?t/iyp€79 r1t?i\i Uj yHJ^HIs oitU tt?i3Utlt7i >/\^^tVpf?f ttiilg 

different cultural groups. 


^ 3I2I 


1.05 


> <^.03 


.^V86 


.82** 


I can describe some of the factors which contribute to conflicts between 
schools and communities 


2.68, 


1.05 


3.8'* 




1.16** 


SUB-TOTAL 


2.77 


1.05 


3.78 


.85 


l.Oi** 

— 














TOTAL 


2.51 


1.02 


3.73 


.83 


r.22** 



* Significant at p < .05 
** Significant at p <.01 



Intern perceptions of their gain in 
Jmowledge and skills during CMTI are 
summarised in Table U. In every 
case, the difference between perceiv- 
ed pre- and post-CMTI achievement 
was statistically significant at p < .01. 

• In examining the statements on or- 
>^aruzationai concepts, it should be 
noted that ratings of knowledge and 
skills prior to CMTI ranged from 1.79 
to 2.6^f while at the end of CMTI, 
perceived familiarity ranged from 3.53 
to 3,78. Change between means rang- 
ed from. l.I^^ to 1.88. The.two highest 
rated items at the end of CMTI were: 

- / am able to describe the norms 
operating in an organization to 
which I belong (3,78) 

- I am able to analyze the school as 
\, an organization (2,f6) 

The greatest perceived gain during 
CMTI (1.88) occurred for this 

- I\im able to describe the develop- 
ment of d temporary social ^s- 
terrt such as CMTI. 

With respect to multie«ltl|ral educa- 
tioni^ Interns rated their perceived 
competence prior to CMTI from 2.^*5 
to 3.21 and after CMTI from 3-61 to 

Two items were rated highest at the 
end of CMTI: 

- I am able to identify stereotypes 
held by pupils and teachers con- 
cerning different cultural groups 



- lean describ€t some of the factors 
Mihich contribute to c<»^icts be- 
tween schools and commitpities 
<3.84), 

Generally smaller gains were ascrib- 
ed to multicuiturai education than to 
organizational {high of 1.17 compared 
with high of i.SS), however, the reader 
should keep in mind that muiticuitural 
education was not a defined part of 
the curriculum. . ' 

Team Leader perceptions of their 
change in achievement are summa- 
rized in Table 15. 

When Team Leaders were asked to 
judge their familiarity with certain 
organizational concepts" prior to CMTI, 
their mean ratings ranged from 2-09 to 
3.20. At the end <?f CMTI, their 
perceived familiarity with organiza- 
tional concepts ranged from 3.81 to 
^29. All changes were significant at 
p < .01. , 

The highest rated statements at the 
end of CMTI were: 

- I am dble to describe the norms 
operating in an m'ganlzation to 
which I belong (4.29). 

- I am able to analyze the school as 
an organization (4.19). 

The greatest gain in perceived know- 
ledge and skills was in this item: 

- I am able to describe the develop-! 
ment of a temporary social sys-; 
tern such as CMTI. 




Table 15 • , 

TEAM\eADER perceived change Ifi KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS DURING CMTI 



^ Sub^scaie and Items 


Prior to CMTf 
Mean S. 


End of CMTI 
Mean S. D; 


Mean 
Change 


. ORGANIZATIONAL CONCEPTS 










• 


I am able to identify the characteristics common to orga^ations. 


2.29 . 


.97 


^.07 


.67 


1.78** 


I can analyze the roles I play in art organization. 


2.9> 


1.16 


it, 07 


.78 


1.14** 


I am able to describe ways people adapt to or cope with organizations. 


2M 


.98 




.71 


1.17** 


I am able to describe the development a temporary social system 
such as CMfl. 


. 2.09 


.93 ' 


4.02 


.75 




, I am able to describe the CKJrnas operating ]n an organization to which . 

i UCiUiig* . • " 




.97 




.62 


h20*» 


I am able to analyze the school as an organiz^tioru 

' ' ■ ^ , ; : i: . . , . _ 


3.20 


l.Oi 


4.19 , 


.91 


-4 .99** 


-SUB-TOTAL 


2.7 i 


1.00 




.74 


• i.38*» 


. MUj^TICULTURAL EDUCATION - 








• 


/ 


I am aware^ that communication styles differ among cultural groups. 


3.12 


.98 


3.79 


X .71 


.67** 


^I am aware of more than one perspective on multiculturai education. 


2.91 


1.10 


' 3.97 


.83 


• 1.06** 


I am aware' of approaches teachers may use to draw upon the richness of 

the varipus cultures represented among their students. 

* • 


2.96 


1.11 


3.79 


.89 


.83** 


I am able to identify stereotypes held by pupils and teachefs.poncerning 
different cultural groups, 


3>62 


.98 


4.28 


.69 


.66** 


I can describe sQjne of the factors which contribute to conflicts between 
schools and communities. - 


3.H 


1.07 


4.04 


.75 


.90** 


^ " ■- - • — ' 

SUB-TOTAL , , 


3,15 


■ 1.05 


3,97 


.77 


.82** 


TOTAL ' ' • 


2.91 . 


1.02 


• 4.03 


.75 


1.10*>> 


* SigRfi&&cant at p < .05 

** Significant at p < .01 * 



Three -comparisons can be made be- 
tween Intern and Team Leader ratings: 
(i) for every item on both the pre- and 
post-self-assessment, Team Leader 
mean ratings were higher than Intern 
ratings, and (2) the same two state- 
ments were rated highest by Team 
Leaders and Interns, and (3) the great- 
est perceived gain was in the same 
item for Interns ^d Team Leaders. 

When queried about multicultural 
education, Team Leaders rated their 
familiarity prior to CMTI from a mean 
of 2.91 to 3.62 and after CMTI from 
5.79 to *.28. At the end of CMTI, 
these two items were rated highest: 

J 

- 1 am able to identify stereotypes 
held by pupils and teachers con- 
ceming different cultural groups 
(4,28). 

- I can descrWe some, of the factors 
(' which contribute to cor^licts be- 
tween schools and communities 
(4.04). 

greatest change in perception oc- 
liawed in this statement: i 

- \I am aware of more than one 
perspective on multicultural edu- ' 
cation (2.06). 

All changes between perceived, know- 
ledge and skills before CMTI and at . 
the end were statistically significant 
atp<.Oi. 

The same parallel between Inter© 
and Team Leader ratings occurred 
\yith multiculturaJ education as with 
organizational theory: (1) Team Lead- 



er mean ratings were higher than 
Intern mean ratings on every item in 
the pre- and, post-self-assessment, (2) 
the same two statements were rated 
highest on the post-assessment, and (3) 
the greatest change occurred in the 
same item. 

In surnmary , Intern and Team Leader ■ 
perception of their knowledge and 
skills following CMTI was significantly 
higher than prior to CMTL Team 
Leaders' self -ratings were always high- 
er than Interns on comparable items. 
Both rated their knowledge and ^lis 
as rather extensive at the end of CMTI 
for both organizational concepts and 
multicultural education. Interns and 
Team Leaders rated the same state- 
ments highest on the postr-self-cissess- 
ment . and the greatest perceived 
change occurred in the same item. 

PARTICIPANT ACHIEVEMENT 

One of the major purposes for CMTI 
was to teach Interns and Team Leaders 
certain concepts related to organiza- 
tional theory. In the previous part of " 

this section, participant perception of 
their change in knowledge and ' skills 
was analyzed. In this part their y • 
achievement, as measured by pre- and 
post-tests on the content and applica- 
tions of organizational concepts, will 
be considered. 

«• 

Seven sub-questions defined the ba- 
sic question explored in this part of 
the report. These are listed below. 

8.0 TO M^HAT EXTENT DID PARTICI- 
PANTS ACHIEVE CMTI COGNI- 
TIVE OBJECTP^ES RELATED TO 
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ORGANIZATIONAL CONCEPTS? 

8 A To what extent did hitems 
achieve CMTI cognitive ^ib- 
jectives related to (^aniza- 
tioncd concepts? 

8.2 To what extent did Team 
Leaders achieve CMTI cogni- 
tive objectives related to or- 
ganizational cmcepts? 

8.3 To what extent did Interns 
achieve CMTI applicatim ob- 
jectives related to organiza- 
tional concepts? 

8.4 to what extent did Team 
Leaders achieve CMTI appli- 
cation objectives related to 
organizationcd concepts? 

8.5 After interacting with the 
film, "Up The Down Stair- 
case", to what extent did 

. ^ mtems recognize c^aniza- 
tional concepts? 

. '■ ■, HI, 

8,6 ' After interactir^ with the 
film, "Up The Down Stair- 
ease^' f\ to what extent did 
\ Team Leaders recognize or- 
ganizational concepts? 

8.7 What differences in achieve- 
ment occwred between In- 
terns and Team Leaders? 

Two achievement tests were admin- 
istered to participants. A 46-item test 
was administered prior to and again at 
the end of the second week of CMTI to 
test for change in acliiev6ment. It was 
composed of two interactive sets of 



sub-scaies. The first set of sub-scales 
assessed knowledge of each of the II 
organizational concepts. Four ques- 
tions were included in the teist on each 
concept except for power, authority 
and influence which had six questions. 
The two additional qiwstions were re- 
commended by the instructipnal coor- 
dinator to reflect the additional em- 
phasis projected for that sub-scale 
prior to CMTI. 

The second set of sub-scales tapped 
achievement on the basic concept and 
on application of that concept, twen- 
ty-r-two qt^stions were posed <m the 
conceptual sub-scale and 2<f on the 
application sub-scale. The two addi- 
tional questions were in the power, 
authority and influence area. 

The second test of achievement was 
designed to ^sess the extent to which 
participants could recognize organiza- 
tional concepts in a filmed sequence. 
The movie. Up the Down Staircase was^ 
shown to participants, then a 36-item 
test was administered. Six questions 
were related to power, authority and 
influen^ while three questions were 
selected for each of the other ten 
organizational areas. , 

The first achievement test was ad- 
ministered prior to CMTI and again at 
the end of the second week of CMTI. 
The second achievement test was ad- 
ministered at the end of the second 
week only. The decision was* made to 
administer post- tests at this time be- 
cau^ the major cognitive input on 
organizations would have been com- 
pleted. The CMTI design called for 
major emphasis on organizational con- 



v J 
cepts during Week Two, with back- 
home plans the focus of Week Three. 
An examination of the results of ob- 
servations (questions 6.0) confirms 
that little instruction/interaction oc- 
curred during the Third Week related 
to organizational concepts. Descrip- 
tion of these tests are included in 
Chapter One while the ?ests are found 
in the Appendix A-3, 5 and 7. 

Intern achievement on these two 
tests is summarized in Table 16. 
These are described in two ways: (1) 
means on each sub-scale and on the 
total tests, and (2) percentage of 
correct responses when compared with 
total fKJSsifale. The second presenta- 
tion provides a standardized form for 
examining the sub-scales with varying 
numbers of questions. For example, 
the mean for the power, authority, and 
influence sub-scale on the pre-test is 
2.29 out of six questions (3S percent) 
while the decision-making mean was 
"2.31 on the pre-test out of four ques- 
tions, or 58 percent. 

The grIaVest percentage of correct 
responses by Interns on the post-test 
was in communication (92 percent) 
which also was the highest on the pre- 
test (80 percent). The change was not 
significant. Statistically significant 
gains were made on seven of the yl 1 
sub^scales, with three at the p < .01 
, confidence level— power, authority and 
influence; slippage; and temporary sys- 
tems. Least changes occurred in the 
conflict sub-scale. 

When analyzed by conceptual vs. 
application questions, there was no 
difference on the post-test. On the 



pre-test, Interns tended to do some- 
what better on application questions, 
but this difference was^ erased on the 
post-test. The gains between pre-test 
and post-test on both sub-scales 
and were significant at p < ,01. t 

Overall, Interns achieved a mean of 
23.51 of ^6 que'stions on the pre-test 
and 32.^0 of ^^6 questions on the post- 
test, a gain of 8.89 wl\ich was signifi- 
cant at p < .01. 

The second instrument was related 
to the film. Up The Down Staircase. 
After viewing the film, participants 
were asked to apply their knowledge of 
organizational' concepts to the situa- 
tions in the film. The greatest percen- 
tage of correct responses was in com- 
munication (78« percent), followed by 
role set (75 percent), informal struc- 
ture (72 percent), conflict (72 per- 
cent). Overall their mean score of 
23.32 (of a possible 36) represented 65 
percent correct responses. 

^ The • achievement of Team Leaders 
on the two cognitive tests is summa- 
rized in Table 17. 

4 

On the post- test, Team Leaders an- 
swered 95 percent of the questions on 
communication^ considerably higher 
than the second highest (80 percent). 
On the pre-test, communication was 
also the highest sub-scale (3-37 or 8^ 
percent). * 

Statistically significant gains were 
made ori six of the 11 sub-scales, with 
greatest gains made on the power, 
authority and influence sub-scale, the 
slippage sub-scale, and the temporary 
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Table 16 ^ 
INTERN ACHimfEMENT OK^CMTl^COGNITIVE OBafeCTIVES 



Sub-scales 



Achievement Test 



Pre-Test 



Post-Test 



Mean Percent 'Mean Percent 



Mean 
Change 



Application 
from Filmed 
Episode 
Mean Percent 



Power, Authority, 
Influence 


2^9 


38 


4.12 


69 


1.83** 


3.72 


62 


) 

Oecisior^Maklng 
Communication 


2.31 
3.19 


58 
80 


2.70 
3.66 


68 
92 


.39 
.47 


^•72. 
2.34 


57 


Slippage 


1.86 


47 


3.08 


77 


1.22** 


2.00 


67 


Role Set 


2.29 


57 


2.99 

C 


75 


.70* 


2.24 


75 


Formal Structure 


1.57 


39 


^.38 


60 


.81* 


1.87 


62 


Informal Structure 


2.35 


59 


3.01 


75 


.66* 


2.17 


72 


Temporary Systems 


1.05 


26 


2.37 


59 


1.32** 


i.i9 


40 


Conflict 


2.84 


71 


2.S5 


71 


.01 


2.15 


72 


Norms 


1.65 


41 


2.58 


58 


.70* 


1.99 


66 


Motivation/ Self- 
Interest 


2.11 


53 


2.66 


67 


.55 


1.93. 


64 


Conceptual Sub-scale 


11.49 


48 


15.63 
\ 


71' 


4.14** 






Application Sub-scale 


12.01 


55 


16.77 


' 70 


4.76** 






TOTAL 


23.51 - 


51 


32.40 


70 


8.89** 


23.32 


65 ■ 



* Significant at p < .05 
** Significant at p < .01 
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Table 17 



TEAM LEAD^ ACHIEVEMENT^QF CMTI COGNITIVE.OB3ECTIVES 



I 



Achievement Test 



Sub- scales 



Pre-Test 



Post-Test 



Mean Percent Mean Percent 



Mean 
Change 



Application 
From Filmed 
Epis<Kie 
Mean Percent 



Power, Authority, 
Influence 


7 %7 


35? 

JO 


3 9U 






3 21 

f 


5ft 

1 , 


Decision-Making 


2.25 


56 


2.61 


53 


-.13 


1.87 


62 


Communication 


3.37 


S^* 


3.79 




.42 


2.37 


79 


Slippage 


l.Sl 


45 


■ 3.0a 


\- 


1.27** 


1.92 


64 r 


Role Set 


2.k^ 


60 


3.13-^ 


7S 


-.73* 


2.19 


73 














2.04 


68 


Informal Structure 


2.S7 


72 


3.21 


SO 


.34 ; 


2.12 


71 


Temporary Systems 


1.15 


29 


2.46 


62 


1.31** 


1.56 


52 


Conflict 


2.85 


71 


2.73 


68 


-.12 


2.33 


78 


Norms 


1.25 


31 


2.42 


61 


, 1.17* 


1.90 


63 ^ 


Motivation/ Self- 
interest 


2.23 


>56^ 


2.58 


65 


.35 


2.00 . 


67 


Conceptual Sub-scaie 


11.75 




15.71 


71 


3.96** 






Ajppii^ation S*Jb-scale 


12.17 


55 


16.73 


70 


4.56** 






TOTAL 


23.92 


52^ 


32.44 


71 


. 8.52** 


23.51 


65 


Significant at p < '.05 j 
♦* Significant at p< .01 
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systems sub-scale. 

In addition to the 1 1 organizational 
concepts sub-scales, the achievement' 
test inducted a conceptual sub-scale 
and an application sub-scale. On the 
post- test, Team Leaders achieved 
comparably on each of these two sub- 
scales ~ 71 and 70 percent. The gains 
over the prie-test (3.96 and 4.56) were 
statistically significant at p< .01. 

Team Leaders scored 32.44 overall 
on the post-test, a gain of 8.51 over 
the pre-test mean. This gain was 
significant at p < .01. 

Achievement on the second instru- 
ment is also reported in Table 17. 
Team. Leaders made the highest sub- 
scale mean score on communication 
(79 percent), followed by conflict (78 
percent), role set (73 percent), and 
informal structure (71 percent). Their 
. total, achievement of 23.51 represent- 
ed 65 percent correct responses. 

In summary , both Interns and Team 
Leaders made significant gains in 
achievement during CMTI. Greatest 
gains were made on the power, autho- 
rity, and influence sub-scale, the tem- 
porary systems sub-scale, and the slip- 
page sufcHScale. Least change occurred 
in the conflict sub-scale. Participants 
made their highest sub-scale scores on 
communication. 

When achievement was analyzed by 
the conceptual and application sub- 
scale, there was no difference between 
the two. Overall, participants answer- 
ed about 51 percent of questions cor- 
rectly on the pre-test and 70 perc^^t 



on the post-test. 

When asked to apply their knowledge 
to a filmed episode, participants an- 
• swered about 65 percent of the ques- 
tions correctly. Highest sub-scale 
scores were in the communications 
sub-scale, the role set sub-scale, the 
informal structure sub-scale, and the 
conflict sub-scale. 

•One of the more interesting factors 
revealed in analyzing the scores of the 
Interns and Team Leacfers is the fact 
that as a group, they began at ^most 
the ^me level, improved almost ex- 
actly the same amount and recorded 
almost identical scores on the applica- 
tion tests. Since the groups represent- 
ed . diverse backgrounds and ages, it 
wo«ld not have been assumed tl^t test 
results would have been so similar. 
Also, the two groups were separated 
for the first week. The macro design 
which called for a major emphasis on 
the study of organizational concepts 
during the second week appears to 
have had the desired effect. One also 
can conclude that the Interns and 
Team Leaders perception of achieve- 
ment gain was consistent with their 
actual gain. 

PARTICIPANT KNOWLEDGE ABOUT 
OTHER ETHNIC GROUPS 

9.0 WHAT THINGS WERE MOST OF- 
TEN NAMED BY PARTICIPANTS 
AS BEING LEARNED DURING 
CMTI ABOUT OTHER ETHNIC 
GROUPS AND/OR EDUCATION IN 
A MULTICULTURAL SOCIETY? 

Although cognitive knowledge gain 
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^a/^X muiticulturai education was DOt 
a specific objective of the Corps Mem- 
ber Training Institute, multicuiturai 
education was a major ^onphasis of the 
Institute. In order to find out what the 
participants learned in this area, they 
were asked on the post- test to respond 
to the following question: 

^hist no more than five ^specific 
thUigs you learned about other 
ethnic groups and/or education in 
a multicultwdl society,* 

A total of 23S Interns and Teahi 
Leaders responded to this questionj 19 
left it blank. The 725 comments which 
were made were classified under 46 
, headings (two mentions' rated a head- 
ing). Table IS shows the tabulation of 
items receiving more than ten .men- 
tions. Below is an alphabetical Jisting 
of all 46 headings: 

J. Acceptance 

2. Appearance 

3. Attitudes 

4. Background 

5. Behavior 

6. Bi'Ltngual 

7.. Books (detecting stereotypes 
, in) V_ 

Communication 
9. Cooperation 

10. Cultur^ 

11. Customs 



12. Dmce 

13. Differences/Similarities 

14. Di^riminatim ^ 

15. Educatim 

16. EthMcity (General mention) 

17. Expectations . 

18. Expressim 

19. Feelings 

20. Food 

21. Friendship 

22. Guilt T 

23. Ideas 

24. Identity/ Melting Pot 

25. Mvidualism 

26. Mteractim 
27^ Language 

28. Lifestyles 

29. Little or Nothing 

30. Love 

31. Minorities 

32. Multicultural/ Multicultural 
Ed. 

33. Music ^ 

34. Norms/NcH'ms-Val^es 

35. Organization % 

36. Other Groups 

37. People 

38. Race/Ethnicity (Specific) 

39. Racism/bistiliLtidnai Racism 

40. Relationships 

41. Religion 

42^ Self<:oncept 

43. Sharing 

44. Stereotyping 

45. Values 

46. Women/Feminism/Sexism 



An explanation of how the data were organized appears on page 71. 
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Table IS 

TABULATION (MORE THAN 10 MENTIONS) 



TOPIC 




SUBTOPIC 




ADDITIONAL BREAKDOWN 


NO. OF. MENTIONS 


NO. OF MENTIONS 


NO. OF MENTIONS 


Race-Ethnicity 


171 


Native- American/ 


41 


Native*^American 


14 
11 
5 






Indian 


(general) 
Indian ^ 
Degree afrsuf fering/^ 










poverW 
High suiciae 
Learned from 
; Marcia 


3 










BIA 


. 3 . 


\ 




Chicano/Mexican- 




Reservation 

•f 


2 






American 


33 


Chicano (general) 
Chicano, importance 

of language 
CWcano/Mexican- 

'American 
Chicano/ White 


17 
7 

7 

2 






White 


22 


\ ■ . . • . ' 








Puerto-Rican/MA/ 


20 

* . 


Puerto-Rican 
PR/Chicano/MA 
Spanish speaking 








Chicano/Spanish 


14 
3 
3 






Black # 


18* 










Asian-Ameritan 


15 










Anglo 


6 










Chinese/Japanese 


6 






\ 




RlArl<r/Whitp 

Jewish 


3 




I 

\ 

\ 






WASP 

Irish t 


2 

1 - ■ 




\ 


Differences/ 










\ 

\ 


Sinlilarities 


C it 


Differences 


22 










Simiiariiries 


22 




\ 






Sim;/Diff* 


10 






Language 


48 


New Terms 
Language (general) 


25 
23 




', 

1 


Culture 


33 










Multicultural 


33 










Education 




« 






Norms 


28 


< 








Stereotyping 


24 








« 


, Values • 


19 










\ Books 


15 










1 Food 


14 










Communication 


12 










Ethnicity 


12 






- — • . . ^ ■ 
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The foUowing listing shows ? the 
headings in the orcler of the f requency 
in which they were mentioned! 

mentions 

1. Race/Ethnicity (Specific) 171 

2. Differences/Similarities 54 

3. Jjmguc^e 48 

4. Culture , 33 
Muliicultural/Ediication 33 

5. Norms 28 

6. Stereotypir^ 24 
\ 7. Values 19 
' s. Books 15 

9. Food . 14 

10. Communication 12 
\ Ethnicity (General) 12 

11. Bi'Lingual 10 
Identity 10 
hdividualism 10 * 

12. Little or Nothing . 9 

13. Education 7 
Feielings 7 

14. AppearaiiX:e 6 
Attitudes 6 
Background 6 
Love . 6 
Women 6 

15. Acceptance 5 
Organization 5 
faring 5 

16. Cooperation 4 
Customs . 4 
People 4 
Racism 4 

17. Dance ^ 3 
'Discrimination 3 
Expectations ' 3 
Exi^ession 3 
Frienc^ip 3 
Ideas 3 

^ Mteraction 3 

Religion 3 



Self<:oncept 
18. Behavior 
Guilt 

Lifestyles 
MiQprities 
Music 

Relationships 



3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



A breakdown of the most frequently 
mentioned iterfls into sub-topics (where 
applicable), anid a representative sajn- 
piing of respohses are given in Table 
18 (See page 67). 

RACE/ETHmcrry - ni mentims 

In this inst£ince, a specific race or 
ethnic group was mentioned as the one 
about which pie respondent learned 
something new. Wherever possible, 
further ^\aiys|s of the sub-topic 
been made. 

if 

1. Native-American/Indian - 41 mMions 

a. Native- American (general) 14 

b. 6\dian 11 

c. Degree of sufferii^/poverty 5 

d. High suicide rate 3 

e. Learned from Marcia 3 

f. BIA 3 

g. Reservation 2 

Sampling of responses: 

• NA are by nature quiet— unless 
spoken to 

• NA's cultural norms conflict 
with school norms 

0 Iruiian children do not like to be 

singledout ^ 
0 Indians don't always get drunk 

• No representation in life for 
Native American 




2. Chicmo/ Mexican- American - 32 
mentions j ' 

<u Chicano (general) '17 
b. Chicmo, importance of „ 

• language 

C Chicano/ Mexicanr American 7 
d. Chicano/White ' 2 

Sampling of responses: 

• Chiccffio opepness and self -pride 

• Chicams are not always poor 

• Chicanos are not as militant as a 
few years ago 

• Mexican- American not the same 
as Chicano 

• Chictmos are of Indian and Mexi- 
can descent . 

3. White - 22 mentions 
Sampling of responses: 

• Whites show littZ'e ethnic pride 

• Whites tend to be nai\e abmt 
other minorities' 

• Whites are born racists 

• Some Whites are concerned 
about institutional racism 

• Some Whites have little contact 
with other groups 

4. Puerto-Rican/ Mexican-American/ 
Chicano/Spanish - 20 mentions 

a. Puerto-Rican (general) 14 

b. PR/Chieano/MA ' ' 3 

c. Sp<mish speaking 2 

Sampling of responses: 

• Puerto Ricans are basically 
considerate rather than radicals 



as usually depicted 

• Diversity among the Spanish- 
speaking groups ♦ 

• Puerto-Ricm is different from 
Chicano and Mexicm-American 
Puerto-Rican^ can ^ak Eng- 
lish 

• Different Puerto-Rican ^ngs 
and dances 

5. Blacks -18 mentions 
Sampling of responses: 

• Blacks are survival oriented 

m Blacks want to be recognized as 
beir^ black 

• Black people here in general 
seenvMcredibly dedicated 

9 Blacky choose to tal}<: instead of 
listenmg . 

• Ail Blacks are hot drunks 

6. Asian-Ameriean/Oriental - 15 
mentions r 

Sampling of respons<*s^ 

• ^sian- Americans prefer this-* 
— name ( 11 mentions) 

• Asians are not really yellow 

• Asian- Americans seem to ap- 
preciate careful, methodical 
conversation , 

7. Anglo - 6 mentions 
Sampling of responses: 

• / am an Anglo 

0 Anglos are uncomfortable with 
the term racist; it forces them 
to erase the concept 
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8. Chinese/Japanese ~ 6 mmtimis , 

Sampiiog of response^ 

• Chinese don't all htpfe slanted 
eyes 

• The differences between ; the 
'^Chinese and the Japanese 

9, BlacK/White - 4 mentions 
iO. Jewish - 3 menti'dns 

i i . WASP - 2 mentions 
12. Irish - 1 mention 

♦ 

R4LCE/ETHmcITY ' Recapitulation 



Resporms which focused on 
" . DIFFERENCES: ' 



22 



Native^ American/ jbxdian 
Chicano/ Mexican- American 
White 

Puerto-Rican/ Mexican- 

American/Chicano/Spanish 
Blacks 

Asian-American/Oriental 
AngZo 

Chinese/ Japanese 

Black/White 

Jewish 

WASP 

Iri^ 



41 
32 
22 

20 

18 
IS 
6 
6 
4 
3 
2 
1 

171 



DIFFERENCES/SIMILARITIES - 54 
.mentions 

The references most frequently 
made in this fategory were primarily 
of a general nature. Occetsion'sUly, 
mention was made of cultural, indivi- 
dual, or regional similarities or differ- 
ences. Some samples follow: 



Samples: 

• There are incredible differences 
in norms and cul^es within our 
society 

• Different styles of different 
ethnic groups 



22. 



Responses which focused on 
SIMILARITIES: 



Samples: 

• We all have the same basic 
needs and desires to exist in our 
^iciety 

. t They have comm(^ bonds 



Responses which focused on 
SIM./DIFF.: 



10 



Samples: 

• L0ces and dislikes according to 
other groups 

/ 

.LANGUAGE' 48 mentions 

Mciny of the responses in this dte- 
gory were made with reference to new 
words or to new understandings of 
known words. Some statements did 
refer to language in a general sense. 

Responses which mention learning 
NSW TERMS: 25 

• ■ 

Samples: 

t The connotation of word Chi- 
qano 

• ta RazQ means The Cause 
jLeaming JMacfc terms 
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General reference to 

LANGUAGE : 23 

, ■•' , • 

Samples: ^. 

' • Real problems with language 

• Regional accents (of speech) 
are i>eautiful 

• Wid^ u^^of Span'-gli^ 

CULTURE - 33 mentions 

Explanation and sample answfers 
regarding this heading appear in 
Organization of Data on Xhis page. 

MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION - 33 
mentions ' 

*" ' ' ' ' 
Sample -resp^nsesj 
t : , ■ 

• Multicultural education is in its 

early stages in the U^, < 

• Multicultural ^edudation means a 
lot mor^ thqn teaching abait 
other cultui'es 

• You can t0ach any subject and 
include multiculUiral 

• ^Iticultural education can in- 
clude the sttjdy of youth, and 

V women and th& aged 

• Multii^tural ^education is not d 
panacea 

NORMS - 28 mentions . 

Sample responses: ^ 

^ Don't assume y(0u understand 
the norms of a grtmp 

• Norms differ within one culture 

• A variety of norms are exhibit- 
s ed during discussions 

• The importance of norms in a 
, classroom 

• Norms are different 
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^EREOTYPING - 24 mentions 

Sample res{X)n^s: 

• All stereotypes are not negative 

• Each ethnic group has tts stere" . 
otypes 

' 9^ Stereotypes^q not give accu- 
rate descriptim 

• To be aware of certain stereo^ 
types I have and deal with them 
positively fi.e.; unshaven Mexi- 
cans) ' 

• Effects of st,ereotyping 

ORGANIZATION OF43ATA 

In order to categorize and tabulate 
the more than 700 open-ended respon- 
ses which this question geQerated, dn- 
attempt was made to fit -the answers 
under a number of general headings. 
Whenever a response dearly expressed 1 
a single thoughtj it was. grouped' with 
others stating a similar thought. For 
examples, the following were grouped 
under the broad heading, CULTURE: 

A- 

■ \ 

• Want to uf^oid their own cul- 
ture 

• Their culture is important to 
each group 

• The importance of valuing other 
cultures 

If the answer was somewhat less 
direct the dominant thought was ex- 
tracted. Thus, still grouped under CUL- 
TURE: 

9 They offer culture and heritage 
that is extremely interesting 

• Every ethnic group has culture 
and should not be assimilated 
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into a dominant cdlture ^ 

• Keepirig the culture is not as ' 
important t6 some 

• Cultural ^ experiences cfre "a - 

• great restRirce 

• ' ■■ ^ 

The implication^^ that all " the above 
respondents learned something about 
the value and/or importance of CUL ~ 
TURE during CMTI, and their answers 
are tabulated under that heading, and 
gOpwhere else. 

f * 

Some categories ^ere further bro- 
.ken down intd sui^bpics. Uhc^t the 
heading DIFFERENCES/SIMiLARTTIES 
three groupings were made*" Some 
responses focused on DIFFERENCES: 

. • To respect and accept ' differ- 
ences • ' " . V 

• Learn ^iboat'ihe differences in 
their style of living 

, • Difference is O.K. ^ 

Others mentioned SIMILARITIES: 

, • We ^are the, same dreams and 
fears • 

• We dr^ air the same no ipatter 
Jiow you'look' at it 

' * • ^hatis in me isino13iers- 

■ i •» ■ ' 

5till others brought up the -DIFFER- 

E^^CES and SimLAmriES: ' 

, • Same needS, 'diffen,ent aware- 

'ness ' . ' . ' *, 
f • We ar^different—bij.t alike 

• People -hre different^ but even 
[ so, a lot alike ^ 

ilJ?' number of responses def i«ci^ cfassifi- 



cation: 



• ActivitiefiihVieir cdmmunities 

• Observe before conchuiing • 

. t Inner^ity children . learn to 
^ co€^ at an early age 

• Some are farmers 

• Mongoloid is a n^ative term to 
Asian-American 

• They carry a "miessi^e" in 
themselves 

• • That all people from Wyoming 
aren't cowboys! 

and are not included elsewhere. 

Others were more general in nature: 

• How we all perceive reality 

• Identification of current role 
models in certain ethnic groups 

*• Caring f6r elders. 

• Learned from example what not 
' to be like' 

' fl Rationale for (juota system in 
college %dmissiom 

• Apfv^ciaUon- and love for na- 
twe • ' . 

' and if they appeared only once, a 
concerted effort was made to fit them 
■ into other, relatied - categories. . (The 
m statem&rits lised in the above illustra- 
tion arfe nbt^ included in -the UitHilhr 
tion.) • ' ' . 



There were many phe-word answers. 
Wherever {5ossi'ble, they' were grouped, 
upder the' appropriate heading. Some 
appeared only once: ' • 

• 'Beli&fs • , . 

0 Conflict .\ ■ 



• Goals . - 

• Misperc&ptions 

• Priorities 

• Sensitivity 

• Suicide . . 
; Traditions 

• Understanding 

a^^ are not mentione<i eisewhere. 

Two comments specifically critical 
of the multicultural aspect of CMTI 
were madei * 

• Very little^ since I feel that 
CMTI only scratched the sur- 
face as far as dealing with the 
multicultural issue 

• Concept of multicultural expe- 
rience at CMTI was only lipser- 
vice from up top 

Several, responses were unique and 
included a number of concepts Which 
could not readily be classified under a 
single heading. They are quoted in 
their entirety: 

• Some duster leaders should 
have some positive humm rela- 
tions experiences prior to fmv- 
ing job assignments. 

• Emergerft jx)wer group will be- 
have similarly to an entrenched 
power group at that point in 
time when the group (emergent) 
realizes it has power . 

** /"ddn't know if this makes 
sen^.^or not, but it is my major 
concern right now.. s 
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0 Stating facts which I have pick- 
' ' edup about other ethnic groups 

will not increase my or anyone 
else's sensitivity to people who 
belong to other ethnic groups* I 
could ''probably list customs 
wMch I have learned about oth- 
er ethnic groups; however, I 
hope that I ho^e learned from 
C MTI experience that I can best 
learn customs by being decep- 
tive to individuals as individuals^ 
from any culture without im- 
posing my own cultural norms 
z' I upon them. 

• Different people have different 
K • mtlookSf based on their entire 

background and personality, and 
.-jf your outlook seems to jbe that 

1 it's important that I learned 
that black people' have curly 
hair and . white people get sm- 
bumed— I disagree— there's a lot 
more involved than ihat, Pm 
not going to list five things i^ve 
learned about any ethnic group, 
beccuise what I feel is important 

" ' is what fve learned about Peo - 

^ • Multicultwal education is a way 
of life . . . it ta^ces TTj'ore than 
/ust brir^ing people frofsu. dif- 
ferent ethnic groups jCogether 
and tUlin^ them to picK^ 
room-fj^ate different from 
■ thems^ves. I hope CMTI-Tea- 
,cher JZorps re-evaluates their 
MC awareness— why f what were 

• your objectives^-how else could 
they be met? , 
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' • terms of knowledge about 
other ethnic groups, I feel that I 
have jx'ovided more Jsnowlec^e 
to others about my culture than 
others proSfided me (e^cially 
white -ethnic groups). Within 
' this framework, I have Zeamed 
j^much about CMcanos, and some 
-about rural America, 

. • Awareness of their various cul- 
tures and religion and how*they 
relate to how they are as hu- 
mans. Stereotypes stink! 

. The following responses "were not 
classified elsewhere so that they might 
be quoted verbatim and reflect some 
of the tone and flavc^r which is neces- 
sarily lost ip^the process of tabulation: 

• teartied all falks arl mdivi(kials 
and can't speak for a group just 
becausa of their dom^n^thni- 
city ''^ 

• Segregated friend^ips are pre- 
vbletit unless there is alterna- 
tive structure arid direction 

t All ethnic groups have worth- 
while contrHmtions to make to 
}Ktr sodiety . . ' 

\ '■ , iJt'. ' 

• Each has positive traits that 

can be incorp/orated— 

• That children learn (exhidit) 
prejudices of PARENTS 

f It is difficult to change your 
perspective, but it is possible 



• Anger and frustration are inevi- 
'table but healthy 

• Some will always be in the 
minority , 



• H was busy lecoTung abmt people 
sharuig and carii^. • J did not 
look at color or race, etc, 
except when it presented itself 

• The fact that most groups at 
CMTI were not really interested 
in enjoyuig their multicultural 
experience 

• "Understanding enough d>out 
. me and them to become us," 

• Friendship comes in all colors 



• The People involved have to 

FRIENlja^HIP PATTERNS 
. . _ — ^ 

During a three-week institute which 
involved cloSe personal interaction 

among participants, friendships deve- 
lop which contribute to the meaning- 
fulness of CMT|. To assess the nature 
of these, friendship patterns, the fol- 
lowing open-ended question was asked 
^t the end of CMTI: . ^ ^ , ^ , 

"Friendslxips often develop duri/ig 
an institute such ^s, CMTJ, List 
the- names (first name and last 
name) of three- persons with whom 
'you would like to Continue these 
§ initial friendships." . / ^ 
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Data from this question were analyzed 
so as to describe CMTI friendship 
patterns. The specific study question 
^and sub-questions were as follows: 

10,0 WITH WHOM ^OVLD PARTICI- 
PANTS CHOOSE TO CONTINUE 
OR EXTEND FRIEHDSHIPS? 

¥ , . / 

IQATo what extent were jaef^ 
sons /rom the iv[imy^tQr*B 
'' local fro/ect named? 

10.2 To what extent were per- 
sohs from the nominator's 
. ^ cluster named? ' • ' 

10.3TO what extent were pe^ 
sons in various role groups.\ 
named? . * 



I0p4 To what extent were per- 
^ns from the nominator's 
ethnic or racial grmip 
named? 

20. 5 To whcft extent were per- 
sons of the nominator's sex 
'mmed? 

' The question on the Post-PrograiVi 
Assessment related to friendship pat- 
terns was completed by 2U particl- 
(>ants» The first su!>questlon of the 
study asked whether these friendships 
were related to lcx;al project affilia- 
tion. Only 3^ participafits named 
other team members from their lcK:al 
project (16 percent)* Distrifcjution is 
shown in Table 19. 



Table 19 

NUMBER AND PERCENT OF PARTICIPANTS ChJOOSING TEAM MEMBERS 
FROM TH^IR LOCAL PROJECT AS FRIENDS * • ^ 



\ — ' — 

\ 

' Number Team Members 
Named By An Individual 


Number Team Members *' 
Making Choice ' 


Percent of 
Participants 


li^Team Member 


15 


7 


2 Team Members 


. 5 ■ 




3 Team Members 




7 



t 

\ 




In making their friendship choices, 
only seven percent named one other 
team member from their own projeqt, 
two percent of participants named two 
other team* members and seven per- 
cent named ^ali three of their choices 
from their local team. Of possibly 
greatest importance was the large 
profjortion (8<^' percent) who did not 
Qam$ a single person from their pro- 



ject. 

The following table summarizes data 
for role groups, dusters, and general 
instructional and administrative staff, 
and provides summarized data on the 
number and percentage of participants 
who selected various rple groups res- 
ponding to Sub-question 2. 



Table 20 

ROLE GROUP AND CLUSTER FRIENDSHIP SELECTION 

PATTERNS ^ 



Number Membe^ of Selected By 

Role Groups Named By Number of Percent of 

An Individual 'Parti'cipjants Participants 



Within Cluster 










Cluster Leader 




25 

t 




12 


1 Cluster Instructor 




31 






2 Cluster Instructors 








2 


1 Team Leader in Cluster 




25 




12 


2 Team Leaders in Cluster 




20 ., 




9 


3 Team Leaders In Cluster 








2 


Mntern in Cluster 




^7 




22 


2 Interns in Cluster 








23 


3 Interns in Cluster 




42 




20 



1* 



J. 



1 ^ 
1 
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Table 20 (continued) j 



Number Members of 


I- ■ ' • ' 
Selected By 


Role Groups Named By 
V An Individual 


, Number o:^ 
Participants 


Percent of 
Participants 


Prcirn Other Clusters 


■ ' ■ 




i Cluster Leader/Instructor" 


2 


1 


2 Cluster Leader/Instructors 


• 0 


0 


1 Team Leader 


> 35 


16 .« 


2 Team Leaders 


7 


•3 


3 Team Leaders 


2 . 


1 


1 Int-ern ^ " 

• 


57 


27 


^ 2 Interns * , 


* 2i* 


11 


3 Interns • 


10 


5 


From Central Staff 




' ^ JiP' 


1 Content Sf>eciallst 


0 ■ 


0 


2 Content Spe^^i^lsts ' 
' 1 Instructional Staff 


. \ "i 


0 i 
5 


2 Instructional Staff 


2 • 


1 


1 Administrative Staff ; 

* • • * -J 


10 


' . 5 


2 Administrative Staff 


1 


* 

0 




-a 





Twelve percent , chose the Cluster 
Leader whil? 16 percent named one or 
two of ' th§ Cluster Instructors from^ 
.Within their \ cluster.. Twenty-three 
percent - identified. Team Lekders from 
the cluster 'while 65 pe^cept^amed 
Interns from their cluster, t 



Cluster Leaders or Instructors were 
seldom selected from other clusters 
Con^ percent). Twenty percent of 
participants named team Leaders 
from other clusters .(compared with 
twenty-three percent from.. within the 
cluster;'). 



The Instructional Staff was named 
by six percent of participants while 
five percent identified members of the 
Administrative Staff. 

Table 21 translates data from Table 



20 so that a comparison may be made 
of the numbers of participants select- 
ed by other participants, ^These are 
summarized by role group and whether 
they were in the same 'or a diiferent' . 
cluster. ' ' . ' 
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Table 21 



NUMBER OF PARTIC^ANTS SELECTED AS FRIENDS 
CLASSIFIED BY CLUSTER ■ 

{ Number Selected 



Same Cluster 



In Another Cluster Total 



Cfluster Leader/Instructors 

Team Leaders 

Interns 



TOTAL 



6^ 
77 
271 



412 



: '2' 

55 
135 



66 
* 132 

:..^06., 



V 1^2 ' 



More than twice as many nomina-, 
■ tions were made of people in the same 
cluster (^^12) than from othpr clusters 
.(192). Participants tended to choose 
from withirt their cluster caused, no 
doubt, by ^the greater familiarity peo^ 
. pie had with people in their own 
clusters. About two-thirds of ail per- 
sons named were Interns (406 of ^04), 



22 percent Team Leaders, and 11 * 
percent Cluster Leaders or Instructors. 

OnQ iurther analysis of- data related 
to role groups was made. This question 
considered the interaction among In- ' 
terns and Team Leaders. To respond 
to it, the number of Interns and the ^^^^ 
nyniber of Team Leaders selected by 



1 * 
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Interns and by Team Leaders was 
determined. These c^ta are found in 
Table 22. The actual number selected 
are found in the "actual" columns 



while the expected proportion, based 
on the number of participants are in 
the "Expected" columns. 



fable 22 



NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS SELECTED AS FRIENDS 
CLASSIFIED BY ROLE GROUP 



Participant 
Role 



Te^r 



Te\m Leaders 
Interns 



Selected By' 



Team Leaders 



Actual (Expected) . Actual 



Interns 

(Expected) 



Total 



103, 
-30 



iM) 
(102)" 



39 



(111) 
(375) 



U2 

m 



TOTAL 



■133' 



486 



619 



♦Chi-square of 278.2760 with 1 d. f., significant at p< .01. 



One -hundred three Team Leaders 
were selected by other Team Leaders 
for continuing friendship. This com- 
pared with only 31 expected Team 
Leaders who could have been expected 
to be selected when considering their 
proportion of participants at CMTI. 
Team Leaders selected only 39 Interns 
as friends, while -Interns named as 
friends 30 Teanri* Leaders and 4V7 
Interns., 



)- ■ : ■ 

A Chi-square statistic was computed 
by comparing the actual selections 
with expected or anticipated numbers 
based on the proportion of that group 
in CMTL The Chi-square of 278.2760 
was significant at p< .01. Inspection 
of Table 22 reveals that Team Leaders 
tended to choose Team Leaders and 
Interns tended to choose Interns for 
friends. 



\ 
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■ ■■ . V Tabie23 / • 

••NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS SELECTED AS FRIENDS 
CLASSIFIED BY RACEi^jETHNICITY 



] 

Ethoicity 



' Selected By 



Anglo 
American 



American 



Hi^)anic/Chicano 
American 



Native 
American 



Asian 
American Total 



AcUiai (Expected) Actual (Expcctect) Actual (Exp^ted) Actual (Expect Actual (Expected/ 



\ - . 

Anglo 
American 

'\ ' 


199 


(155) 


• 

52 


{9p 


2« 


(31) 


0 ^ 


(3) 


3 


O) , 


222 


BiUck 
Ailnerican^ 


82 


(m) 


125' 


(72) 




(24) 






1 


(2) 


225 


Hispanic/ 

Chicano 

American 


*7 

,f 


* m 


13 


(27) 


20 


(9) 


2 


(1) ' 


2 


(1) 


84 


Native 
American 


1 


(4) 


3 


(2) ^ 


3 


(i) 


Q 


(0) 


0 


(0) 


7 


Asian 
Ainerican 


1 


(1) ; 


0 


(1) 


1 


(0) 


0 


(0) 


0 


(0) 


2 

\ ■ 


TOTAL 


330 




193 




65 




6 




6 




6(K) 



Expected irequerKtes rounded to nearest integer in table. 
•Chi-square = 122.2516 with 16 d. f., significant at p <.01. 
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The fourth sub-xjuestion probed the 
ethnic or racial patterns among friend-- 
ships. The actual number of partici- 
pants seiected for continuing friend- 
ships is shown in Table 23 for each ^ 
rabiai group identified at CMTI. The 
expected number, when corlsidering 
proportional representation of CMTI 

\ . racial groups is included in parenthe- 

\ ses. i 

Anglo Americans selected for 
|iyends 199 Anglo Americans, 52 Black 
Americans, 28 Asian Americans and 3 
Hispanic/Chicano Americans. The ex- 
pected proportional representation was 
' lower for Anglo Americans and higher 
for dil other raci^/ethnic groups. This 
same pattern ^rsisted for Black 
Americans and for Hispanic/Chicaho 



Americans: members from each group 
chose a\greater proportion of partici- 
psuits as friends from their faciai/ethi 
nic group than would have been ex- 
pected in proportional representation 
(125 actual - 72 expected for Black 
Americans; 20 ac.tual and 9 expected 
for Hispanic/Chicano Americans). 
This pattern resulted in Chi-square of 
122.2516 which, with 16 d. f., was 
significant at p < .01. 

A fifth analysis considered whether 
the sex of participants was related to 
friendship choices. Table 2^ includes 
the actual numbers of friendship choi- 
ces by sex and the expected propor- 
tional numbers based on the numbers 
of males and females, at CMTI. 



Table 24 

NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS SELECTED AS FRIENDS 
CLASSIFIED BY SEX 









Selected By 


1 ■ - ■■ ■ ■ ■ 




Sex 




Male 




Female 


Total 


Actual 


(Expected) 


Actual 


XExpected) 


Male 


t 

76 




147 


(159) 


223 


- Female 


105 


(117) 


301 


(2S9) 


406 


TOTAL 


181 








629 



*Chi-square of 4.8847 with 1 d, f., significant at p < .05. 
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Males named a greater number of 
males (76) than would have been ex- 
pected through proportional allocatior; m^. 
(6^), while females selected more fe- 
males (3pi) than would have been 
expected/ (2S9). This pattern resulted 
in a Chi-square of ^.SSi^7 which was 
^ statistically significant at p < .05. 

summary , the persons named by 
participants tended to be from the 
same role group, sex, cluster, *and 
racial group. They were not from the 
same project. 

PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 

CMTI was concerned primarily with 
increasing participant competence. 
During the Institute many opportuni- 
ties were afforded them to interact on 
professional problems. One outcome 
of these interactions was probed 
through study question eleven. 

ILOWITH WHOM WOULD -PARTICI- 
PAt^TS CHOOSE TO WORK IN 
SOLVING AN EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEM? 

11.1 To what extent were per- 
sons from the nominai(xr's 
local project named? 

lL2To what extent were per- 
sons from the nominator's 
cluster named? 

11.3T0 what extent were per- 
sons in various role groups 
named? 

11.4 To what extent were per- 
sons from the nominator's 



ethnic racial group 

named? 

11,5 To what extent were per- 
sons of the nominator's sex 
named? 

To provide data related ^ this 
question and its sub-questions, the 
following simulation was icicluded on 
the post- test. ' | . 

Assume that' ym have sbeen se- 
lects as the chairperson bf a tc^ 
force which has been given the 
. assignment of living ai% educa- 
, tional pro&lem. From the partici- 
pants at CMTI, list the names of 
three persms whom you would ask 
to s^e on this task force. 5 

; ^ ' 

Two hundred twenty--one persons re- 
sponded to this situation. Their re- 
sponses were analyzed by loc^ team 
membership, cluster, se*? and racial 

group, and are reported in this section. 

% 

The firslt.,. analysis compared the 
riuniber: and percentage of selections 
from the same local projects These 
are found in Table 25. ^ 

When asked to name three people, 
21 percent of participants named one 
person from their local' project, one 
percent named two people, and four 
percent named all three people from 
their local project. . Twenty-six per- 
cent of participants made at least one 
selection from within their local pro- 
ject team; but 7^^ percent made all of 
their selections from outside their 
local Teacher Corps team. 
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Table 25 



NUMBER AND PERCENT OF PARTICIPANTS CHOOSING 
TEAM MEMBElis FROM THEIR LOCAL PR03ECT TO SOLVE 
An EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM 



\ 



'r ■ 

Number Team \ 
Members Named 
By An Individual 


Number 
Team Members 
Making Choice 


Percent 
of 

Participants 


«* 

1 Team Member 




21 . 






> 1 

t 


2 Team Members 


3 


3 Team Members 


8 





The patterns of pai:ticipant selection 
within and across clusters and for 
various CMTI role groups are included 
in Table 26. ' 

Fifty percent of Team Leaders and 
Interns named their Cluster Leader as 
one of the 4hree persons .4l:5jey would 
igclude in their problem-solving task 
force. Forty-nine percent named one 
or two Instructors form their cluster 
while only seven percent named Team 
Leaders and 27 percent identified In- 
terns in their cluster* 



Few {arsons from other clusters 
wefe identified. Eight percent named v 
an Instructor or Leafier from another } 
cluster, four percent named one Team 
Leader and four percent named one 
Intern from outside their cluster. 

The Central Staff was identified 
more often. Thirty-nine percent 
named one or two content specialists, 
1$ f>ercent identified members of the 
Instructional Staff and four percent 
identified a member of the Adminis- 
trative Staff. 
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\Table 26 

ROLE GROUP AND CLUSTER PROBLEM SOLVING 
SELECTIONS PATTERNS / 





— ■ -» ■ 






Selected By 


Role Groups Named By 




Percent of 


An Individual 


Participants 


Participants 

i 


Within Cluster 




. f 




no 


50 


1 (^{ii<ifpr TnQtriir*tf>r 


71 


•32 


, 2 Cluster Instructors 


38 


.17 


1 Team Leader in Cluster 


\ 14 


' . .6' ■ j 


2 Team Leaders in Cluster 


3 


1 


1 Intern in Cluster 


29 


13 


2 interns in Cluster 


2^^ • . 


11 


3 Inter^is in Cluster 


- 6 


3 




»■ 






From Other Clusters 






1 Cluster Leader/Instructor 


' 17 ^ 


8 


1 Team Leader — 


9 




2 Team Leaders 


1 


• 0 ' 


, 3 Team Leaders . 


' 1 


0 


1 Intern 


S 




2 Interns 


1 


0 

^ '-^.M . . 



From Central Staff" ' 

1 Content Specialist . 

2 Content Specialists 

1 Instructional Staff 

2 Instructional Staff 

1 Administrative Staff 

2 Administrative Staff 



50 
36 
26 
9 
9 
1 



23 
16 
12 

0 



The data wercx analyzed further to 
assess the extent to which Team Lead^- 
ers named other Te^m Leaders or 
Interns and the extent to which Interns 
specified Team Leaders or Interns. 
^ These data are found in Table 17. The 



actual number of persons identified 
from each role group are compared 
with the expected number (khown in 
parentheses) based on the proportion 
of that group at CMTL 



Table 27 ' 



NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS SELECTED TO SOLVE AN EDUCA^ONAL 

PROBLEM BY ROLE GROUP r"^ 



Participant ^ 
Role 




Selected By 


— 


— ■ -v." 


Team Leaders s 


Interns, ■,. 


Total 


-Actual 


(Expected) Actual 


(Expected) 


Team Leaders 




(9) . , . '31 


(46) 


55 


Interns k 


li 


(26) 149 


' (134) 

* * 


160, 


. TOTAL 

— '. ju^^ _ 


35 


■ ISO 

4 


* 


* 

215 



' Chi-2t^uare of ^4)2242 With I d. f., significant at p <.01. 



Twenty-four Team Leaders were se- 
lected by other Team Leaders to work 
:on ^ task forge (proportionally only 
nine would have been expected) while. 
31 Team Leaders were identified by 
Interns. Eleven Interns were chosen by 
Team Leaders while H9 interns were 
selected' by other Interns (with 134 
anticipated ,on the basis of propor- 
tional representation). Team Leaders 
tended to choose Team Leaders; In- 
terns to choose Interns. This finding 



was significant at p <^ .01. 

The fourth §ub-question was con- 
cerned with the extent to which parti- 
cipants selected members of their 
race/ethnic group to work on educa- 
tional problems. Table 28 includes 
data by race on the actual number of 
choices and the expected number 
based on the proportion of participants 
of that racial group at CMTI. 
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NUMBER OF PARTlC|jPANTS SELEC^EDTO SOLVE AN EDUCATIONAL 
- PROBLEM CXASSIFIED BY' RACE/ETHNICITY 



Race/ 
Ethnicity 



SdcctCii By 



Angk> 
American 



BUck > 
American 



HIi(>anic/Chicano 
Anu^lcan 



Native. 
Americmn 



Asian 

American 



Actual <&4)ectAd)^ Actual <E)tpectad) ( Actual lExfiectcd) \ Actual {£x{>ect««:Q AcUtal (Expected)" 



Total 



Amtricao 

Black 
American 

** 

Chicano ; 
American 



t2 



40 



(72) 

m 



20 ^ <2i) 



53 



(23) 



03) 



**3' 



4i 



(12) 
(5) 



(2) 

(i) 



(I) 



0) 



(i> 



(0) 



J 

133 



Native* 
American 



TOTAL 



2 



(2) 



i«6 



S5 



(1) 

(11 



Chi-»qu«re oi 2$.4t32 with 16 d. L, sigmiiauit at p < .05. 



1« ■ 



Expected ireqoeftciei rounded to nearest integer in tabic. 



. 0 
0 



35 



(0) 
(0) 



(I) 
(0) 



(0) 

« 

•(0) 



3 



272 



• • When Angio, Americans^ were asked 
to name persons with whom to work on 
an educational problem, they selected 
82' other Angl6 Americans, This com- 
pared with an expected frequency 9f 
72. Black Americans tended to seject 
Black Americans as compareci wjth 
, an e^cpected 29) and Hispanic/Chicano- 
• Americans-teftded to choose Hispanic/ 
. , Chicano AmeMcana (1 i compared with 
; ^ unexpected 5). This* pattern was 
not evddent for Asian or Native Ameri- 
cans where the numbers were small. 
The' tendency to select members of 
one's own race to work on an educa- 
tional problem i was significant at 



p < .05 when analyzed using the phi- 
square statistic. - 

A fi;fth sub-question w^as concerned 
with the sex of persons selected to 
work, on an educational prp^lem. Data ' - 
from this' analysis $re summarized in 
Table 29. • / , - 

• ' • ' / •■ 

Si/h^ the actu^ selections were 
compared with th^ antidpated propo- 
sition! the sex 9f participants was not 
a factor. Males were as IBcely to 
choote a male or female to work on an 
educational problem. 



x4 



Table 29 - / 

NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS SELECTED TO SOLVg. AN 
EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM CL-ASSIFIED BY SEX 



Sex 



Elected By 



Male 



Female 



Actual V (Expected) Actual (Expected) 



Total 



\ 



Male. 
Female 



TOTAL 



41' 
37 



78 



(36^) 



52 
71 



(57) 
(66) 



123 



93 

108 



/ * 



201 



/ 



Chi-square of 2.1070 with 1 d. f., •w.ashot significant. 
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In summary « the persorfi named to 
work on an, eduqa^onal problem tended 
to be Centr^^'eMTI Staff and Cluster 
Leaders or,iristructors from ^e sam^ 
• ciustef<;4Bthe nomina^tor. Selfecticj#* 
o|^terns and Team |.^|td^rs tended to^ 
from the same rdli^ group and « 
ethnicity. Sex dit! not i^pear to be a, ' 
factor; while vfeV . choices were of 
persons from the same pri^ject- 

PERCEPTiONS WITH REiSPEdT TO^ 
OTHER.RACIAL OR ETHN^C^ GROUPS 

■■■ ■ \^ ' ■ • %; 

A "Hying/iearning!t.enviroi|inent was 

qhosen for CMTI, at .leastlin part,. 

because it was thought thatfit would 

"give participants a multicu|wal ex- 

, perience. the major questio^xpiored 

in liiis part of the study is: ' 

12,0 IN WHAT WAYS DID MRTIC!" 
PANTS PERCEPTION 0%li£M- 
SELVES IN RELATION TCmtHER 
RACIAL OR ETHNit qfeOl/I^S 
CHANGE DURING CMTI?\ 

' To ascertain to what exti^t^this-/ 
' occurred, the partidpants weri; a^ked 
during the final assessment to l^spjondy 
to the following question: "Hp _ 
perception of y<Mr self in relftion 
other racial or ethnic gr<mps !Char^^(i 
during CMTI? In what ways? Piet 
describe.'* The most frequent | res 
ses 4from a tot^ response oiji25U/ out 
of a possil^e 25.7) were: . , A 

■ • ^ - ■ f.t. 



/ am 'more sensitive to, >?tdre 
comfortable with, more;ph^j 
derstanding off mpre^pre- 
cfativq, of, more able 6^ K 
teract'with other peoplM, 



69 



1 1 leame^ 
others. 



it beliefs, val- 
irceptions held 



48 



' • I have clways related well, 
always accepted people, as 
*^indl\fiduaisi, I have had prior 46 
multicuftural exposure, ex- 
perience, * ' • ' 

• NQ, Jmve m% changed, . • 38 



t I am. more* qwore of my own 
. beliefs, vaZues, ideas, lam 
more appreciative of my 
omUethrdcUy, • 



32 



Jthei" responds included remarksj 
sudias; "Haven't c?Kinged, )ust reirt- 
ficircedf" "J am more aware as to the 
attempts being made in education to 
try to find ways in which we could 
/better learn about rapial and ethnic 
groups different from our om^" "Yes, 
I have forme^ more stereotypes and 
pre/udices.'* 

.The responses by Interns and Team 
Leaders are reported in Tabiie" 30« 

Another indication of the. effect of 
the en%dronment on multicultural' per- 
ceptions was the participant reaction 
to the. "muZticuItur 02 experience" pro- 
vided by CMTI. To the question 'What 
experiences at CMTI d^ you find most 
rewarding personally?" One hundred a^ld 
six participants indicated that mee|ii}g 
and interacting with people' from* ^- 
verse backgrounds and cultures 
rewarding personally. In addition, 
participants indicated '^accj^irir^^ mt«- 
ticultural awaren^ss/skiiy ae* a ' sigrii- 
ficant personal reward. , ' 



^ Table-30 



PERCEPTION OF SELF AND ETHPiilG GROUPS ; , ' 



I anit more Sensitive tb, more comfortabie with/ 
fnore understanding of, more Appreciative of^' 
more ab^ to interact witii otJ;)er/pepple. - ; / 

I iearfifed about teHefs, values, ideas, percep|i0ns 
heid/4y others, v > ' 

t/have always related well, always accepted 
jieople as individuals* I have pfiix- muiticul- 
/ tural exposure, ex]^ience»' 

No. I have not changed 

I am more aware ofyfny aWn beliefs, values, 
ideas. I am- more/appreeiative of my own 
ethhi,city. 

I am more uncomfortable in my interactions with 
others* / ^ / 

My perception has changed, has changed slightly* 

\/', /. Q^TI npt -adequately provide for m'uiticui- 
L/ tu^-al emphasis/ * \ 



I 



^' /' \ have for/ned more prejudices. 

/ ^y perC:epti6hs haven't changed; they have been 
' / '^reinf Of cieq, reconfirmed. 



/// 



perceptions haven't djanged on a positive 
lews!* ■ ' • ■ i . 



I am still analyzing this. 



J[ am more aware as to the attempts being made 
/^in education to try to. find ways in which we 
•> ' . ,;• ; could bettec learn about raci^ and ethnic group^.. 



/'Interns 


Tearp" 
Leaders 


Total 


55 ' 






. j 




t 




7' 




* « 

36 

/ 




• « 




« 


' / 
29 




38 


28 




32 


m 










8 


2 


1 ' 


3 




i 


■a 

J, 

't 


2'\.. 




2 


2 

■ / 




2 


■ / 
/ ' 


• 




/i 




t ■ 

I 

* 


/ 








1 • 


1 










1 


1 









PARfiCIPANT ASSESSMENT OF CMTi 



Participant attitudes and achieve- 
?ment in an institute such as CMTI are' 
. iaciUtated by ti^ way, the institute 
functions. To as^ss participant per- 
ception of the ways CMTl^ was wgan- 
ized and nianaged, the following study 
question was posed; ' 

13,0 HOW DID PARTICIPANTS AS- 
SESS THE ORGANIZATION AND 
. ' SUBSTANCE OF CMTI? • ^ 

Twenty questions were posed on the 
Post-CMTI Program Assessment to tap 
participant assessments of the various 
functions in CMTI. the qt^tions in-' 
dude such items as: 

* ' • • 

- Generally, CMTI was a very good # 



. - CMTI has increased my knowledge 
of other ouLtures 

- Acthntw^ were intere&ttng and . 
well designed 

■ * 

To each question they* <co^d respond: 
I - Strongly Disagree; 2 - Disagree; 3 - 
Neutrd; 4 - Agree,- or 5 - Strongly 
Agree, The twenty questions repre- 
sente<f six subsqaies! General Assess- 
ment, Faculty, Content, Organization, 
InstructiQmL Activities and Multicul- 
tural EducQtim* Means for each'sub- 
scale are found in Table 31, WhUe 
means and standard deviations are • 
included in the Appendix for each of 
the twenty questions. A copy of the 
instrument and seeding 4|ej(. is also 
incli^cfed in the ^i?peridix A-13. 



Table 31 

' ■ ■ . ■' f 

PARTICIPANT ASSESSMENT OF CMTI 



Sub-scale 



^ Intern-Mean 



Team Leader-Mean 



General Assessment 


3.97 




3.94 


Faculty ^of GMTl . ' 






3.94 


Content of GMTI ' 


3.48 . 




■■3.42 


Organization of CMTI 


3.49 




3.46 


Instructional Activities * * 


3.4l' ' ' 




3.42 ' 


Multicultural Education 


3.62 




3;5i ' 



The lowest mean assessment was ■ 
on a five-point scale while the 
highest was ^.08, indicating positive 
perceptions of CMTI. Higher ratings 
were accorded CMTI in general and- 
the CMTI faculty; howe^erj the differ-" 
ences were not signif icatht. 

In surnmary , participants rated 
CMTI, its faculty, content, organiza- 
tion, instructional activities and multi- 
cultural aspects quite positively. 

FILMS, ACTIVITIES, MATERIALS 

The staff and administrators of 
CMTI provided a resourde-rich envi- 
ronment for the piartidpants at CMTL 
In or^er to describe the use and- rie- 
sponse to thes^ materials and activi- 
ties, the following question was posed: 

' 14.0 WtilCH F/LMS, ACTIvmESf OR ' 
MATERIALS DID PARTICIPANTS 
RECOMmND BE US^D AGAIN? ' 

In the questionnaire given to Interns 
'and Team Leaders on the last ddy of 
CMTI, thp participants were asked to ' 
list the f ilms>^ activities^ and materials 
that they Had .found most useful, 
table 32 summarizes their responses. 
These answers have been organized by 
cluster totals and overall totals.' In 
reviewing these comments, it is impor- 
tant to note that > few elements of 
CMTI were experienced by all partici- 
pants. Clusters made most ^decisions 
about whi<ih films, activities, and ma- 
terials were used. The relative weight 
of cluster totals is important to consi- 
der as well as the overall totals. 

For example, the film that rieceived 



the most responses (71) was tHe Cosby 
film on prejudicie which was shown in 
individual clusters. The isecond highest 
total (70) was for the film, Up the 
Down Staircase . -. This fii^ was shown 
to aU p^idpants at the same time as 
part of the data collectW|n process. 
Clusters tl^n had tbfc optjcih of using 
the liim as a basis for content activi- 
ties. When one analyzes the' responses 
by clusters, an, interesting fact ap^ 
pears. Seven clusters had responses 
between one and nine for this film. 
The eighth cluster, tewever, had 21 - 
persons list that f Hm. An hypothesis, 
for which data does not exists would be 
that in that <me cluster considerable 
emplmsis was placed on t!^ film. 

■ ■ ' % 

The next highest total (60) was given 
to Cypher in *the Snow. ', ' 

The fourth highest numb^sr \of re- 
sponses (2S) was given to the "Love as 
a Behavior Modifier** tape. This item 
was selected by persons |ro^ only four 
dusters, one of which h^d il persons 
choose this item.; . - 

^The next four highest ranked items 
were Lament of the Reservation (25)» 
Bridge on the River Kwai (23), "l Am 
3oaquin (21), and Narcirema (20). , 

The responses on activities are also' 
organized by dusters. The list ot 
answers to these questions induded 
guest speakers, field trips, materials, 
and activities. . 

Only three items werie selected by 
20 or more people: the game BaFa 
(83), the game Star Power (38), and the 
3ack Gant lectui'e (23). 
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MATERIALS/ ACTlVITIES/FiLMS " • 

PARTICIPANTS FOUND MpST USEFUL • u,..- 



MATERIALS/ 
ACTIVITIES 


'..■1' - 


2 


' CLUSTER T^ 
3 ^ 5 


(TALS 
6 


7 


8 


U 


ALL 


^Multicultural Materials 




i 




1 




i 








12 


Community Materials 
















1 




i 


Books - 




.1 


i 






i 










Gant Materials/ Lecture 






1 


2 


' 5 


3 


2 






23 


oLservation/Feedback 


1 






2 




1 










Santa Barbara 


3 • 




2 






k 


f 


3 




iS 


Force Field HO " 


1 










2 








3 

^ 


Case Studies 


■ 1 


2 


4* 


i 


if 


'2 


1 


2 


2 




How Cultures-Coiiide 


2 






2 














Communication Materials 




1 


1 




.2-> 


2 








6 


Concepts HO 




1 




2 


1 


1 








5 


All Materials 








2 


2 


3 


- ' • 


■ 2-" 


IV 


' ' • # • 


Other: (See list) ' 




■ - ■ 


1 
* 
















Multicultural Entertainment 


1 


i 






\ 










3 


CMTI Activities ^ 
(Talent/Spprt) • - 


i 


, 2 


















Role 'Piay Activities ' 
Group Interaction 


5 
3 


2 


1 


1 

1 




i 




2 

• 1 


1. 


19 


Self -awareness Activities^ 












1 


1 




1 


3 


Simulation Games 


1 




3 


1 




2 ' 








7 


Communication Skills 




3 






2 


« 




1- 


1 


7 


Stereotype Discussions 






2 














2 
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Tai?jle 32 (continue^ 



MATERIALS/ \ 
AGTIVITIES*- K 



TT . 

Community Observatioft-' 

Star Power \ 

MUONGA 

BaiFa BaFa 

Road Game 

Alpha Beta 

Penny Game 

Parachute 

Fishbowi 
, Prisoner's DUemna 

San Diego Squared 

Riimor Clinic > 

r-\^ay/2-way Communication 

Non-verbal Commuhication 

"I Am Unique" ' 
■ . 3oHari Window 
' Other Speakers 



CLUSTER TOTALS 
2 3 «^ 5 6 7 



\ , 



8 U'^ALL 



6 
13 

''■3 
i 
7 



1. 
20 



.2 



1 

i 

5 
10 
2 
1 



2 
2 
9 
7 



.h3 



2 
2 



. 1 

ip 

2 



9 
5 



8 



3 

3 38 
3 '83 



1 
3 

i 



1 



1 



15' 
5 

7 
2 

3 
6 
2 
3 
<^ 
4 



<A11 Activities 



•'.J.I' 



1 ■l3; 



Other: (See list) 



w/x 



'1. 
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■ ■ . ■. ^ ■ ■ - -'^ VC '\ ■ 




** . / 






^ .':■■< 




'N^ ""'- 




♦ 




,:• . ■■ ^■•.-^^j:- , ■ ■• ■ 






CLUSTER. 


. • 

TOT Alls 








• ■ ' . 

• ■ - f 
► ' ■ X 






■■ .■■■2 ' , 






.5 






8 






r ■ ■• ■ , ► ' . ■ 
* '■ \ ' *. . ^ 

■■•■.■■myii^-aj^%e3t€^'^_-- 




■ ■ ■ ^ 


















^- Star Wars-;-" - ^.'^V'' '' ' 
















' - V 






Bridge 00 the Riv^ 






















- 'u^Jhe Dowat^tmrcas^- , 




^' - 










'^■7 ' 


< . ■ 






r Meiting'-pot ' " 






'',2' 








;:,,'2 






,16 - 


I Am jfOEOuln' ^ * 






■-^ ',7 ; 






■ ■■.■> *• ■ • 








■^■21 '^-^-fv-.*. 


CoSfav cii '^Ph'eiudtcc V 


i-' 7 • 














9 






The Giving Tree 


4 




















CvDhef 'in the Snow ^ ' 




;9 


/ ';7; 














■ GO . , 


Lament OR the ^ 






't ■ ''. ' 










3 


.,.'2-; 


, - - • • . .{ ' 

■ 25 : . 


iSl^servation ^ ' , : 




















How West Was Won \ ^ 


m 




^ ■ 
















.Refiners Fire ' 






; i'' 


• 












■7' ■ 


Black Histpry 




1 


6 


' 1" 










•■•■1 




kpck in the Road . ^ 






2 














2 


Eye of the Storm 




















" 3 , ■. 


Chromi^hobia 






1 


$ 


''A 


7 








15 


Holes & Corks -'A 






















Squares 'ffc^Qi^cles 












5 








5 


The Wall' ) 'y'' 


•J 


♦ 
















2 
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' .Table 32 {continued)' 



J:- 



•5 



* 



CLUS*i4;TOTAl.S 





* V' 











































NaGii^ma<FS) 
Dac| Gregory 
Qeifibgr^ijhic bvertiH-e 

■i' fi.^y--'} ftceptioti' -Slides. • ' 
Love as ^eha^yipr 

'i <:MTl'7^ Coliegf ; ' 



1 



5 



,6 f 

i' ' .2 



2 

3 



8 2,v ?0. 

v.- A 



21 



4 28 



— j_ 



dthetf ' , 



...r 



5 J-\Z. 



35 ' 34 ' 35 35 35 . 0 27$ ; 

33 , 29 35 46 33 - ; 28 28 12 256 y 



v 



The following are examples- 'given by jski-ticipants which did not faii into the 
categorizes listed in this sumnriary: 

FILMS; 

a. Tapes on. progressive Relaxation c. Films that we saw in <i?ur cluster 

concerning different cultures. 

b. .- Films dealing with prejudice, cul- • 

ture and educational concepts. d. Symt)olic films 
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7 



:4 . 



■ ^ 



■) > 



g» John Lj^ke's r4cisF)n tool! 



* tvs iPraiise of Diversity was infoirm-^ h , Resdurce CeHter , 

V , ' • V « . \ '4^- Team Leader Handbook, 

' f. \^agazlne co ver slides- 



1 



tos Corhpadreg^ ;v - . - 

• • , ■» ' 

h. Videotape^' i3gE pr^ntaiions.^ 



, — 



... a£^ • Son^s; I^ris |fristoffersoh, 3oan 
, i. ' An Island in Paradise (Puerto Ri^p) ^ ' " b.' ^^jf^ ^ video r'ecoi 



(but ikflth ample time for a discus- 
sibn) 



>. 1 



. i. The overhead projector for orgaiV- 
izationai materials* 



k* That record with Native American 
chants, 7 ' 



MATERIALS; 



< 



a. List of criteria for evaluating 
ma^terials and extent to which 
racism, sexism is perpetuated. 

b. ' GMTI 1977 Models. 

c. TE50L ^ 

d. ' Book - Cultural Diversity 

e. The "Notebook" 

f. The study on the community, i.e., 
the -Warren &. Warren article. 



c. ; Personal iearninjg experiences ■ >| . 
' Leadership ah^/group trainihg ' 

d. Informal meeting with'! ^'Team' ' 
I^ead€r/lnstructors ' " ' ^ 

e. Sociograms v ' 
Grlc^Jp discussion^ 

f. All individimlized methods 

g. "Space Dust" activity 

h. Rock-a-bye baby 
Brown eye, blue eye 

i. Trip relating to instruction 
Lectures from those who are reia- ' 
ted in some way with a topic 
being presented 

Body language 
Instruction/activity 



{ft 
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. ,. 

v..Tabi^32 (continued) 



•Si 



:A.. 



ACtlViriES: 



kit, work 
1. Tyideotape 



m. ■ ^Pfter teaching 



■V 



r, Sharing^;s6i; r.#a life experiences by . 
, i*,<Ufferis}n^|r6u{>^ 



Cluster S. 



'Vi.- Re-Hcntry plans ^ _^ v 
^ Interviews presentation on 
' CMTI ' ■ ' ' .V ■ 

' f / ■ - • - ' • ,^ ''■'^ ' , . ■ ^ 

Listening sl^^ 
^'H ^^''^ ^ Discussion on - institutionai,ize<i 
. ^ ' 'v*'H' Racism ■ ■ 



y J;. Marda GaUi'^ talk r€f: her back- 

ground'X " 



Bucket 



q^^^-C^iiiural activitiies, ^i.e., singings 
dancing, artv letc ■ 



u,'. 1st. Sunday sociai/ic^ Breaker^' 

V. Coiiusive Behavior {activity) 

Community, panel > . 

X. Sharing . 
"It" 



# # « « # # 



The case studies which were used in 
^all clusters were selected by 19 peo 

' pie. : • 

The Santa Barbara matalpis used 
only, with the 55 Team Leaolrs garn- 
ered 18 responses. 

* One related question about materi- 
als is also helpful in uoderstandingCMTI. 
The answer to the questionj^'What ma- 
tenals were used?" can be answered, 
partially by analyzing the data collec- 
tors' observation forms. - 

Each cluster was observed three 
times a day fon twenty-rminute periods, 
a total of one hcRir each day, from the 



seven-hour instructional fCSgram. The 
data collectors recorded data about 
handouts, book?, films, games, and 
other A/V material. ^ 

% 

• A description of what was observed 
appears in Appendix B. Readers should 
be reminded that this chart reflects 
only one-seventh o^the total instruc- 
tional program. 

Appendix B includes the name of the 
item, whether it was program (P) or 
faculty (F) material, whether there 
were multiple. (M) or single <S) copies, 
and whether the item was used (U) or 
simply referred to (R), • 
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CASE frUDIgS ' - * . . study wias directed to participant per- 

^- # • , . , caption of ti«se case studies^ . - 

Four case studiesf- we're inclucfed "^in ' ' . ^ * , 

the curriculum- of CMTI - Distant ISMTO WHAT - EXTENT DID THE 

Drum , Mid~America, - Buena Vista , and- s * PARTICWAms. ASSESS . THE , 

Smoke gty. Each w^s1>ased on actual H^i^BFULHESS OF^ THE FOUR 

Teadher. Corps? proj^bt*, cSise ^ ' CASE SrUDlBSpSEPINCMTl? . 

5tudy \vas a composite of several . . • - . " f - 

project's' but was an accurate repre- On the pQst-CMTl Program Assess-, 

;sentatic»\ (k events arid interactions ' n\ent,- participants were askecj^to as^ , 

th^t have tak^.- placb in |^oJ<^cts' sess each of the four case studio in 
throughout the 'United Stat'es. These, terms of its heipiuiiw^ to theni*, T 

case' studies were written especiaily : live possible respohises wece: I - Not 

-for Tether Corps and for CMTl/lhey • :Jielpfuh 2- Of aome heift; 3 - HcZpfuli 

repressed a unique attempt to pro- 4 - Very helpful; axid 5 - §o he^A^I 

vide CMTI^ participants with Simula- that i wiU use H in tHe fuUirei JK copy 

tions which included organizational of the instrument is found in AppencUx 

concepts and prc^lems. . A. - " • 

Another of the questions of the Mean responses of Interns and Team 

s ' . Leaders recorded in Table 33i ■ 



Table 33 

PERCeVED HELPFULNESS OF CASt STUDiES 



Casfe Study 


Interns 


Team Leaders) 




Total 


Mean 


^D. 


Mean' 


S. D* 


Mean 


5.0. 


^ — 1 

Distant I>upfi/ 


3.17 


.97 


3.19 , 


^1.02- - 


3.17 


- .98 . 


Mid-America 


2,95 


1.00 . 


3.02 


99 


2.97 


1.00 \ 


Buena Vista 


2.9^ 


. l.li 


, 3.0*^ 


1.06 


2.?6 


i.ia 


Smoke City 

... 


3,23\ 


1.15 


3.29 


l.lif 


3.2^^ 


' ' 1.15 



IntewTS Bated Smoke City highest 
. (3.23), then Distant Drum ' (3*17). 
Team Leaders rated these same two 
highest. (3.2? and 3.19 respectively). 
Team- Leader ratings were slightly but 
oot s^nificantly higher than those 0, 
Interns on each of the case stiJdles. 
•None of -the mean ratings approached 
the "very helpfUI^ assessment, Cluster- ' 
-ing instead around th^ mid-point, 3.00, ' 

PERSONALLY REWARPflNG EXPERIt 
ENCES - ^ - ' '■ ' 

In order to ascertain the aspects of 
CMTI that t"he participants found most 
rewarding personal!)?, the following 
question and subequestions were inves- 
tigated: V . • • . 

16.0 WHAT, EXPERIENCES DID PAR- 
TICIPANTS NAME AS MOST RE'- 
WARDING, PERSONALLY? 



IG.iyilhat experiences did 
"' terns name as most re- 
-warding personally? 

16,2 What experiences did Team 
Leaders name as most re- 
wardingf personally? 



One ,of the questions askied during 
final assessment was "What experience^ 
at CMTI did you find most rewarding 
persotmly?" All participants complet- 
ing formi conlpleted this item for a' 
total of 257 response^Many of iheSe 
responses contained multiple refer- 
ences, and these have been separated 
and counted under an appropriate ca- 
tegory 'in an, overall framework. The 
same procedure wa^^^foilowed for the 
(questions reletting to professional re- 



wards, what was of most value to the 
tK>me project, and pther comments. 

The most frequent responses to the 
above qi«stion (from a total response 
of257)were5 , : 



Meeting/interactingAiying 
with others 

IB - 



• Meeting/%iteracti% With - 
: new people 

' • . ' ■ * 

t Develhpii^ skiHs in mtdti- 
cuHim'ai awareness [ 

* . • - ' * , 

• Team building 

• Learning from the teach- 
ingr ^lls of the cluster 
instructors 

• Developingr group process 
skiUs ' ^ 

m 

m Meeting/interacting with 
other Interns 

Participating in cluster 
garnet simulations 

• ExperiencU^/interact^ 
with others in the cluster 

• Developing communica- 
ti(m/interpers(m(d skills 

m Participating in the livir^ 
^ /learning envirmment 



106 
55 

> 

•37 
31 

28 



23 
29 

19 

%S 

12 

12 



As might fae expected from the 
nature of the question rrewardinfif per- 
sonally), the most references were to 
meeting and interacting with new peo- 
ple., However, a large Humbei^ of 
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41 



'participants aiso indicated clustec ac- 
tivities and ' skilled development as 
most rewarding personally, a testi- 
mony perhaps to the professionalism of 
the p^ticiparits involved in CMTI 
1.977, or to the skiHs of the cluster 
staff in motivating the participants. 

Team building ranked high with |Sar- 
ticipants, indicating perhaps a strong 
home-site fpciis and awareness of the 



reason for 



at CMTI. 



16.1 What 'experiences did Interns . 
name a$ moH rewardit^ per- 
scmdlly? • ' 

* \ 

The Interns rated the following four 

areas as most rewarding personally: 

• Meetir^/interactingAiving 
with others from diverse 
backgrounds 

• S^eeting/mteracting with 
new people 



86 



40 



• Developing skills in midti- . 31 



cultured aivareness ' 

• learning from th^ teach- 

• ing 'Skills of the cUiS^ef 22 
tn^truqtors • 

16.2 What experiences did Team 
Leadem rjame as mo^t re^ 
wardit^^,mrsQnallyf 

. The Team Leaders rated the $6^o"i^r 
ing foiir arieas as most rewardihg<^>|er- > 
.sona^iy^ ; . /> /. , : ■ 



Meeti(^interactix)gAivifie | ' 



with others 

• Team buUdij^ 

• '"'Heetixig/interactmg with 

newpeopie • ' 

9 Developing leader^dp/sw 
pervisim skMs , 



20 



1$ 



IS 



A complete list of responses, as 
reported by Interns and Tesmi Leaaers 
appears in Tab^e^ 3^. 

- ■ t . ^ 



' Table 3^^ 

. WHAT EXPERIENCES AT CMTI DID PARTICIPANTS 

FIND MOST REWARDING PERSONALLY? 

/ ' i ■ ' • ■ ^ ■ \ 

When participants were asked oh the ppst-test to list experiences they found 
most rewarding personally, they listed the following: 

. , • ,' 

Team • 

*. * - . Leaders Interns Total 



Meeting/interacting/living with others from di- ' 
' verse backgrouncis 



106 . 
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» , , table ,3^ (contiqued) * , 

' .' ' . • ■. ' . • 

• . • - 

/ * ■ ■ * . . ■ - . , ■ - ' ■ 

■ " , ,/ ^ ■ ; , , . *■ , ■;'V 

/* f^eeling/interacting with new people - . ' 

* * ... - ^ f 

Developing skills in multicuitural^awarenesS. 
TeaiTr4>uiiding . V - * f ' . 

•> . r * • » ' , < ' ■ .',v i ■ 

Learning from the teaming skills of Jhie Cluster 
Instructors 

Developing group process skills - 

• Mgeting/interatting with other*' Int.er ns . / 

" . ■ . • ■ • ■ ' ■■■.-•/• 
Participating in cluster games/simMiations ./ 

Experiencipg/interacting with others in the Hus- 

:■: ■ ■ ^- ■ /:■ ) 

Developing communication/inter-f^rsonal |skllis ' 
\/ Participating in the living/learning environment' , 
Developing leadership/supervision skills ' ^ 
Developing self-awareness skills < 
SodaliEing in general 

Learning about brganizatiohaltoncepts/struc- * 
tures ' 

Viewing films - 

Sightseeing " , 

Seeing the Talent Show. 

Role playing in Cluster 

Interacting with staff inf of maily 



Table pk. (cdri'tinyed) 




Attenci^ lecture on r6-entry 
Developing^ acticjQ. plans , -« 



'^Getting away 



parti9ipating in inistruction in general 7 - 

PartMpating in sports 

' 'V-' . ■ ■ ' ■ • ^ ■ ' 

Enjjf^irig San Diego ofierings 

Experiencing the ppenneSs of 'ti>e teijtporary 
$;^siein atmosphere • ^ 

from it ail" (f^ee time) 

Participating in field trips 

Participating tn cluster activities in g^ral 

Attenfding lecture on community , 

* . •( 1,'' ' . 

Defining role ■ ' , 

Learniilg ai^ut multicultural education . ' 
Learning about the case studies \ 
Attending lectures in general 
CMTl as a whole , 

t 

Travel . 

Living conditions (multicultural dinners) 
Participating on Living/Learning Council 



'if 



. • ■ 'V,.- 

■ / ' 

* - (' ' 

Team ■ . - 7 

Leaders- interns A -'Total 



i 



1/ 

1. 
I 
1 

1: 



■r 

Mir 



i. 



' -3. V i ■ 



•A 



^5 













/■*^' 










■V:'- , 












1 « - 




3 


♦ 

1 

. • - 


1 

f 


■2 


.■3 








3 










1 * 




. 3 ■■■■ 


<'■■■, ■ > 


. i 


' ■;2-" >" 


2 ' 








2 
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Table (continued) 



Certain people regarding, otHlr a learning 
experience | 

r ■ ■' 

CMT! wasn't as positive as I expected 
The End ' / 
Reladings teo^ordy 

r . •■ 

M-<jMmmunity was enjoyable, but "r^ward^ 
ing". . . I don't know. *" ! 



T|8am" 
.Leaders 



poUodancing. '^j-'i ^ 

Wor J^ng j)n indefx;ndeht ^ojec^v^ , • , • - 

Partidpating in Vl^eek 1 |jys|<?factivitf^s v - , ' * : - 

Learning to apply or|ani?;atiOrial "concepts to 
commimity , |"; • ; 

Learning -about new te|diing techniques 

Developing observatipfi skiUs " ^ 

Negative responses ?. | * x 



r 



PROFESSIONALLY REWARD'ING 
EXPERIENCIT " — — 

In order. to ascertain the aspects of 
CMT! -that the pa^ticlpiants found most 
rewarding professionaiiy, the following 
^question and sub-questions were inves-, 
tigated: 

17.Q W^iAT EXPERIENCES DID PAR- 
TICIPANTS NAME AS MOST RE- 
■ WARDING PB0FESSI0NAIXY7 . 

17 A Whflt QxpeHemes did ^- 
tem^ name as t^idstVe- 

17, 2 What experiences 'did Tebm 
Readers name as most re- . 
wardng professiomLiy^ 

One of the questions asked during' 
the final assessment w^, "What expe- 
riences at CMTI did you find most 
rewarding professionally?"* 

* 

A. total of 25^ participants respond- 
ed Jo the* question. Two hundred 
forty-nine provided multiple answers. 
In addition,, three inciicated they had 
' no idea jis yet, and four indicated that 
CMTI as a jyhole was most rewarding. 
These Were treated in the same man- 
ner as the question on personal re- 
wafds, with -ithe U most frequent 
responses being: 

» 

• Learning about, organiza- 
tioncd coribepts/structures 



• Learning about new teach- 
. mg teQhnic^es 



34 



f Developing lec^er^fp/jaur . 
pervision ^oMs 



Developing comnumiccttios/ 
' interpers^ViJi skills . 

f Leamir^ from tem)ha^ 
skiUs of Cluster Instructors 

t Developing group process 
skiUs 

§ Developing midticuLtural 
awareneps/skiUs 

• , . ' ■ ■ ' ■ • • * ' 

• Learning about mulUcuL-, 
tt^oZ education 

m 

• Developing actim pians 

t Attending the lecture on 
reentry (Gant) ■ ' 

• Mteractir^ with other bi- 
tems out of class 



32 

■ 4 

27 
25 

16 
14 

14 

14 



Not unexpeptediy, the focUs of the 
responses is now on the acquisition of 
knowledg| and skills that would be 
useful to the professional educator. 
The instruction, on organizational con- 
cept heads the list, and rfelated skills, 
of group process, communicatjj^ and 
multicukural awareness appear very 
close to the top. The appearance 6i 
ieadessnip training in the number three 



♦The participants were also asked if there were any other comments they would 
like to add. These comments are included in Appendix C- 
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Position is notable due to the rdatlve- 
^ small number of partiqipants in that 
aspect of the "ijrogram (52). Informal 
interactions ^ith others stlH appears 
importantj however,, these informal- 
discussions are with Interns speci^c- 
aily, and mention is made of the 
knowledge exchai^ed about their own 
and other projects. Learning jtfaput / 
multicultural educatioruand developing 
multicultural a,wareness/skilis are still 
considered important, as is learning 
from the skills of the Cluster Ihstruc- , 
tors. The latter suggests more of a 
classroom focus, which is reinforced 
by the appearance of a new categpry— 
learning about* new teaching tech- . 
niques. The back-home focus has now 
shifted to the important job^ of deve- 
loping re-entry plans. 

17 A What experiences did Interns 
name as most re'warding pro-/ 
fessionally? 

The Interns rated the following four 
areas as most rewarding profession- 
ally: 



Learning about organiza- 
tional concepts/structuref 



t Learning about new ^ach- 
' ti^ techniques 

0 Developing CQmrnunica-^ 
tion/interper^qnal^skiUs ' 

• Deveiopirsg group process 



32 



29 



23 



17.2 What ej^riences did Team 
j^eaders name as Tnost re- 
•wardxs^^tofessimsdly? 



i 



The Team Leaders rated the follow- 
ing four areas as most rewarding pro- 
fessionally? 



33 
. 6 
5 



• Developing leadersixip/sur 
pervi^im skills 

• Devel<pmg action' ikons 

• Learning about organiza^ 

• tional concepts/structures 

t Learning from teaching ^ 
skiUs of Cluster bistnic- 
tors ■ ^ 



^ A complete list of responses as 
rfefK3rte*d by Interns and Team Leatleft 
appeap& in Table 35. 



• Table 35 



WHAT EXPERIENCES AT CMTI DID PARTICIPANTS 
FIND MOST REWARDING PROFESSIONALLY? 



♦ 

When participants were asked on the post-test to list experiences they found 
most rewarding professionally, they listed the following: 
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Table 35 (cwitinued) 



Team 
Leaders 



Learning ' about organizational concepts/struc- 
^tures ; _ • 



Learning about new teaching techniques 
Developing leadership/sui^vision skills 

Develpping cofnmuni^on/lnterpersonal skills ' <^ 

■ . <^ . ■' ■ * ■ 

Learning from teaching skills of Cluster Instruc- 
tors 

■ . ■ ^' ■. \ , 

Developing grcHip^^ocess skills 

f it 

Developing multicultural awareness/skiils 
Learning about multicultural creation J ^ 
Developing action plans 

ft ' 

y\ttending the lecture on re-entry (Gant) 

9 ^ .... 

Interaction with other Interns out of class 
developing observation skiUs . 
Attending lecture on Community 
Team building 

Developing self -awareness skills 

Participating in ins^uction in general 

Learning to apply organizational concepts to 
community /school/classroom ^ 



2 

33 
3 




3 

1 

2 

3 

i 
1 

3 
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* Table 35 (continued) 



community 




-10 




Us 



Team 
Leaders 



» ■ ■ ■ 

>, < • ■ . . . « ■ 

■ ■ . . .• ^ 

^ ' -Viev^ihg films . 

\\ ■ -4 \ ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ * ' 

Attending lectures in general , . 2 

At$ending lectui^es on multicuitural education ♦ 1 
^ ^.earning to apply organizational concepts to the 



1 



Defining r-oie ' ^ , . 

Experiencing/interacting with .others in the clus- - 

•ter _ . • ' . , / 

^ . Interacting with t^e staif informall/^ J^^^'^ 

Interacting with others in general \ 1 • 

Participating in cluster games/simulations - 



Role-playing in cluster ' , ' 2 



Learning to apply the orgaruzatiohal concepts to * . 
the classroom 

Attending presentation on Native Americans 

m 

JX^orking on independent projects 1 

Learning to ap'pjy organizational concepts to |he 
school 

Participating in duster activities in general 

Interacting with others from diverse backgrounds 

CMTI as a' whole . - 



Table 35 (coi^tinued) 



Team 
Leaders 



Participating in misc. duister activities'/exercises 
Receiving miscelianeousL,handouts , . 2 

Participating in Week 1 cluster activities 
Attending lecture on classroom - 

Attending lecture on school - 

i- ' • . ^ ■ 

Negative responses: 

I progressed very little * I 

Academically not overvl^helmed, experien- 
tially, a lot \ 

, *^ 

Not enough time to repd case studies 1 
Leadership training should be more specnic . ^ 1 
Nothing • no applicatioii to classroom 



LOCAL PROJECT ROLES V 

In order to gauge the possible im- ■ 
pact of Cf^TI on tJve local projects, the 
following qiiestxon and kib<questions 
were investigated; ' , . 

18,0 WHAT EXPERIENCES DID PAR- 
TICIPANTS^ NAME AS MOST ' 
HELPFUL W THEIR' LOCAL ^' 
PROJECT ROLES? 

' 18.1 What experiences did Inr 
terns identify? 

18.2 What experiences ctid Team 
Leaders Mentify? 

18.3 In wfiat ways did they dif- 
fer? 

The participants were asked on the • 
post-»test, "What experiences from 
CMTI are likely to be of the mo^t help 
to you in ydur role as an titem or 
Team Leader when you reOam. to your 
local project?" , 

Of the 257 participants completing 
forms, five left the item blank and 
three indicated they did not know. Of 
the remaifung 2k% four thought CMTI ' 
^ a 'Whole would be helpful, wtereas, 
one thought -nothing would be "helpful. 
Qge participant response Indicated, 
iei^-ning, but of a negative variety, "My 
position and reactions to being a leani- 
er, forced to submit to some methods 
and rules which I didn't care for.'* The 
remaining positive responses indicated 
in many cases rpultiple selections, as 
was the case with the preceding ques- 
tions on rewards. These haye been , 
split and tabulated in the same man- 



ner, with the ten most £requ«it re- 
sponses beings 



• DeveZopiT^ group process 

mos^ 

• team i^iMr^ . 
•<^earm)Q about, otganSii^ 

^ Developing commmica- 
tiOin/tnterpersgnoL skiUs 

m^ Developir^ ZeadershW^" 
pervision sldUs 

m Action plammg <^ 

• Defining role 

• Developirm obseryatimal 
skiUs . : 

• Learning how to spply or- 
ganizatimal concepts to 
the commurdty 

• D^elopiiig multicultta'al 
" xiwarenes^sfcills 



S2 
53 
S3 

46 

29 

26 
21 

18 
i5 
IS 



The shift of focus to the home 
project is ciearlv indicated. The parti- 
cipants' perceptK^n of the skills gained 
and the knowlcidge acquired would im-'- 
ply .that they were weU'-equipped to 
enter the home project- 

18.1 What experiences did Interns 

identify? 

The Interns identified the following 
four experiences as most helpful in 
their local project roles: 



• Learning about orgonlza- 
timal amcept/stmcturss 

• Developing group process 
' ^aUs 

Team buildir^ ^ 

m Developin^ommurdcar 
Uoti/intBrpersofui ^dUs 



45.. 

42 

41) 

40 



18l2Whflt experiences did Team ^ 
L&iders identify? 

The Team Leajders identified the 
following four experiences as most 
helpful |n their local project roles: 



Developing leuder,^ihip/su- 
pervi^ion stdUS 



29 



« Team buUdir^ 

• O&\felo^ng group ptacess 

,» 

• Leom^ Qboat orgirdzar 
tional concept^stmctures 



12 

H- 

8 



18,3 In vhat MHiyi did they differ? ' 

Only one item differed in each list. 
Tbe major reason would appear to be 
the overwhelmiisg :support the -Teafn 
Leaders gave to ^develc^Hi^ lectderatiip/ 
superyisUm skiUs,** the Ukius of the spe^ 
ci^* program they aloiie experienoed^ . 
during ti^ first week of ChkTL .. 

A complete set of responses as 
reported by Interns and Team leacters v 
appears in Table 36. 



Table 36 



WHAT EXPSftlENCES AT CMTI DID PARTldlPANTS 
FIND MOST HE|:.J?TOL WHEN RETURNING TO HOME PROJECT? 



When participants were asked on the post- test to list experiences they found 
most helpful in thfeir role when th^ return to their local project, they listed the 
following: . • 

Team' ' ' 





Leaders 


Interns 


Total 


Developing group process skills 


11 

« 


42 


53 


Team building 


12 


' 41 


53 


Learning about organizational eoncepts/struc- 
tures * ^ • y 


8 


45 


53 
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Table 36 -(continued) 



* Team 
■ ' . Leaders - interns 

Developing communication/interpersonal skills - 6 - 40 



Developing leadership/supervision skills ' 29 ^ 

• . . . . , . ■ ■ ' '"' ^ , ' ■ . 

Developing action plans ' , ; " ' 20 

Defining role , ' ^ 5 16 

■ - , ' r ■■■ ■ ' . /'v ■ ■ 

Developing dbservatipnal skills , ^ ^ • 

Learning how to apply organizational concept^ to , ^ 13 • 
the community ^ 

Developing miiltictdtural aware^iess/skilis > - 15 

Developing outreach skills ' - . - 1^ v n 

Learning to apply organizational Conciepts to ^ . 11 
communityyschooV<iias^obnVin general ' • 

Learning about new teaching techniques 2^ ' > 

Interacting wi|li pthers in general . .. . 1 9 

Participating in cluster activities in general 3 ,^ 6 

Attending lectures, on community ^, " - S 

Attending lecture on re-entry (Gant) - I " 7 

Learning about multicultural education v, 1 , 7 

Interacting with others, from diverse backgrounds ■f t 

Developing self-awareness/skills ' : - 7 ^ 

Participating iri duster games/simulations ^ 5 
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Table 36 (continued) 



4 ' 



Learnirug from teaching skills of Cluster Instruc- 
» tors * V * * '\ 

Learning- to apply organizational dbncepts to'the 
school , 

i^eceivlng miscellaneous handouts 

Learning abo^t Teacher Corps ! < 

CMTi as a whole 

I ' •. ^ 

Learning how to aqsply organizational concepts to 

the classroom ' 
Participating in Week I cluster activities 
Role-playing in cluster 
Learning about re-entry 
. Participating in Week ill planning , 
Interacting with other Interns . ' 
Socializing in general 
h Learning instructional content of cluster * 
Viewing fiimV 

Attending lecture on school 
Attending lecture on Teacher Corps ^ 

Negative responses: 
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Table 36 (continue<l) 



Leaders Interns Total 



I did not gain from CMTI " 1 - ' 1 

As a learner, being forced to submit to . * ^ 

methods and rules I didn't care for ' ♦.11 



♦ # # * # » * 



CHARACTERISTICS OF BACK-HOME 
PLANS ^ 'i~ ~ ^ 

In completing an analysis of these 
plans, the following questiori was ask- 
e'd: 

19.0 WHAT WERE THE CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF, THE PLANS DEVE- 
J^OPED FOR IMPLEMENTATION 
AFTEB THE LOCAL TEkM RE- 
TURNED TO TTS SITE? 

During the third week of CMTI, each 
project team (four Interns and the 
Team Leader) was resportsibie for de- 
veloping a back-home plan. 

Back-home plans from 53 of the 55 
projects at CMTI were reviewed. Each 
of the components in the plians was 
recorded. Twenty-six different cate- 
gories appeared. (See Table 37.) 

No single format ^o follow was ' 
developed! however, several compo- 
nents were stressed by -the plaifhers of 



CMTL The foWow-up study of CMTI 
1976 had revealed that few people at 
the 'local project, other than the ^xro- 
ject director, had detailed* knowledge 
about CMTI. Projects were encour- 
aged to provide ctescriptions of CMTI 
that could be made available to per- 
sor\s at the college/ university, the 
school, and the community. Thirty- 
eight of the 53 plans contained de- 
scriptions of CMTI.- These descriptions 
varied widely from; short, concise 
statements to personal accounts and, 
in one case, an illustrated notebook. 
In addition, one project drafted letters 
tp parents and staff, while another 
project prepared a news release. The 
description of CMTI was the single 
most consistent component, appearing 
in approximately 72% of the plans. 

i ■ 

The next two items that most often 
appeared were observation instruments 
for analyzing the school (27) and ob- 
servation instruments for analyzing 
the community (19). The development 
of observation skills for analyzing the 



Table 37 
CATEGORIES WITHIN PLANS 
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school and community was a major 
objective of CMTI- Many of the 
instruments included in the plans were 
developed and used by the teams dur- 
ing their field trips. Additionally, a 
number', of plans mentioned using ob- 
servaticMi instruments? the data include 
only those plans where the instrum,ents 
were actually part of the plans.' 

A "Method ft^ Enterii^ the System" 
was described in 48 plans. This num- 
ber rnay be misleading because many 
of the projects described their total 
plan as a design for re-entering vthe 
system. • 

A responsibilities chart — a who 
would do what, when, for what purpose 
fjchart— appeared in 13 plans, in most 
•cases, the plan followed the design < 



presented by Jack Gant in his lecture 
which began Week Three, 

A descriptibn of the local project 
appeared in 1 i plans. These (Ascrip- 
tions were similar to those that had 
appeared in the project proposals. 

No other category had more than six 
common components. (See Table 37.) 

No attempt was made to analyze 
how "goQcf th^ plans were. , They var- 
ied greatly in^ii^th and in style. The 
only way to ^tormine how good the 
plans were would be consider how 
helpful they were to the |H-oject teams 
when they^ returned to th& home sites; 
This is an application question and will 
be considered in thie follow-up study. 



4 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 




lember Training fnsti- 
tut> was conducted for three weeks 
du^ng July, 1977, at San Diego State 
University* This chapter summarizes 
•findings previously presented^ and 
. draws conclusions^from tlwun. v 

PARTICIPANTS 

Denpsfaphy • • 

Two-hundred five Interns and 52 
Team Leaders answered a series of 
questions on the post- test which elicit- 
ed information on their backgrc^d. 
Interns were younger as a group than 
Team Leaders. More than half of the 
Interns were in the 20-2^* age bracket 
while no Team Leaders were in this 
age range. Eighty-three percent of 
Interns and 25 percent of Team Lead- 
ers were under 30 years of age. 

There were twice as many females 
as males. About one-third of Interns 
and two- thirds of Te^ Leaders were 
married. Half of a^l participants were 
Caucasian, one-thirjd Black, and one- 
si JC|h other races ^or ethnic groups, 
primarily Hispanic/Chicano Ameri- 
cans. Two-thirds of Team Leaders 
were Caticasian, one-fourth Black, and 
ten percent Hispanic/Chicano Ameri- 
cans, 

9 

Change in Perceived Outcome 
One way of assessing outdomes of 



CMTI was to ask participants prior to 
. the Institute to rate the importance of 
"23 potently outcomes. This provided 
a measure of their expectations for 
the Institute. At the end of CMTI, 
participants rated these same 23 out- 
comes, providing an c^portunity to 
assess their perceptions of the pur- 
poses of CMTL 

As might be expected, their percep- 
'tions were more homogenous at the 
end of CMTI than at tlw beginning. 
Prior to CMTI, Interns rated highest 
those outcomes ^ related to imf^'oving 
their perscmal knowIe<j[ge and skills 
learninginew idbas about c»'ganizing''an 
educational fNrogram, solving problems, 
multicultural education, tl^ries of 
instruction, and application of these 
ideas to their local projects. By the 
end of CMTI, they rated interpersonal 
45utcomes highest, particularly those' 
related to multicultural education. 
-JThey continued their concern for ap- 
lication of^ new ideas to their local 
projects. ' • 



As Teani Leaders looked forward ii^ 
CMTI, their perception of the Institute 
was that it would be directed toward' 
making them more competent in their 
new roles. they persisted in this 
perception throughout CMTI, 

Neither Interns nor Team Leaders 
believed the outcome of CMTI was to 
facilitate new friendships. 
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ORGANIZATION OF INSTRUCTION 

An extensive descriptipn of CMTI 
has been reported in a compauiion 
volume to this one. Data summ^rize<t 
in this section were drawn from exten-. 
sive, tocused observations during CMTI 
an5 perceptions of participants at the 
end of the Institute. 

Modes of Instruction 

Each of the three weeks of CMTI 
included different patterns of instruc- 
tional modes.- During the first week, 
Team Leaders and Interns engaged in 
separate instructional activities as 
Team Leaders studied clinical supervi- . 
sion skills. Interns were engaged in 
discussion 37 percent of observed peri- 
ods while Team Leaders discussed 41 
percent and faculty discussed 31 per- 
cent of the time.' Faculty lectured 26 
percent? Interns presented information 
10 percent. Team Leaders ^one. Team 
Leaders engaged in independent activi- 
ties 21 percent, while Interns engaged ' 
in independent activities only three 
percent of the time. Interns and Team 
Leaders joined together for the last 
two weeks of the Institute. 

. The use of audiovisual resources 
increased significantly from the first 
week (Interns— one percent; Team 
Leaders— zero percent) to 19, percent 
each during the second week. Inde- 
pendent activities by Team Leaders 
decreased significantly from 21 per- 
cent to 10 percent for the second 
week. , 

During the third week, faculty parti- 
cipation in discussion/group problem- 
solving decreased significantly to 9 



percent while .Interns and Team Lead- 
ers continued the high percent of time 
(31 percent) in this activity. Grckips . 
• planning and organizing increased for 
Interns and Team Leaders to 20 per- 
cent. These two shifts in instructional 
style reflected participant planning 
sessions as they prep*ired plans to 
translate CMTI objectives and activi- 
ties for use in thsir local communities. 

Overall,;^ discussion/group problem- 
solving was the often observed mode 
of instruction in CMTI (about one-third 
of the time for Interns and Team 
Leaders), Presentations by faculty 
were matfe orw-foiurth of tlve time. 

Four case studies were included in 
the instructional tactics for CMTI. 
Each was based on experiences in 
Teacher Corps projects in various 
area3, and represented a unique at- 
tempt to provide CMTI participants 
with simulated problems which related 
to organizational concepts. Case stu- 
dies were rat6d as '*MlpfuV by partici- 
pants, 

Participaints most often recommend- 
ed the following films be used again in 
future. CMTI's: Bill Cosby films on 
. prejudice, Up the Down Staircase and 
Cypher in the Snow . The game, BaFa , 
was named most often by participants. 

Observed Instructional Climate g 

Observers rated the instructional 
qlimate of CMTI on six scales: affec- 
tive climate^ commmicationf partici- 
pant Qpeme$Sf participant initiative^ 
group interpefsorud cohesiveness, and 
attending behavi<^. Ratings on these 
five-point scales were made for 1,420 
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four-mintite segments of • instruction. » 
*When summed ^by - weeks, the mean 
ratings on ail stiales was greater than 
3.00, reflecting a po^tive atmosphere 
at CMtl. "Ratings on two scales, 
-affective climate and comnTui)ications, 
improved significantly during each o^ 
the three weeks. A third scale, at- 
tending behavior, -was significantly 
higher the third week over the pre- 
vious two weeks. 

Content Emphasis 

CMTI was designed to emphasize ii 
organizational concepts: power, au- 
thority, and influence', decisioii-Tnak-- 
ing; cQmrmmicatim; slippage; role set; 
formal structure: ii^ormal structure; 
\temporc^ systems; conflict; norms; 
andjniijtivdti&i/self'-mterest. The ex- 
tent to which each of these concepts 
was emphasized Was probed in two 
ways: (1) partidipant perception of the 
emphasis placed on each concept, and . 
(2) observed extensiveness of instruc-^ 

«► Participants rated each organiza- 
tional concept in terms of its emphasis 
during CMTI. When'these ratings were 
ranked from 1 to 11 for Intern ratings 
and for Team Leader ratings, the 
rankings were amazingly similar. The 
four highest-ranked concepts were the 
same on both lists although not pre- 
cisely in the same order; the next four 
were the same, and the three lowest- 
ranked concepts were the same. 

Participants believed these four or- 
ganizational concepts were most em- 
phasized: (1) temporary systems, (2) 
power, autiwrity, . and influence, (3) 



slippage, and (4) - communication.^ 
Least emphasized concept was motivor* 
ti(m/^lf-interest with decisim-makmg 
and role set in tenth and ninth posi- 
tions. ' 

♦ 

During CMTI, observers recorded 
which concepts wefe being taught dui*- 
ing 1,42.0 foyr-minute segments. 
These were sumrnarized by week and 
/Concept. Overall, . each of the 1 1 
'Concepts was being observed being 
taught 10 percent of the time. 

The CMTI instructional design desig-. 
nated the second week as the one 
where heavy emphasis would be placed 
on organizational theory. Observa- 
tions reflected, this empjiasis. During 
the first week, each of the organiza- 
tional concepts was observed being 
taught an average of four percent of 
the time. This increased to 23 percent 
during the second week, then dropped 
bick to four percent dusing the third 
week. / - • 

Concepts most often observed being 
taught were: communication (IS j^er- 
cent), informal structure (12 percent^ 
power, authority, influence (11 peH 
cent), and temporary systems (11 per? 
cent). Least often observed concepts 
were: motivation/ self -interest (8 pep^ 
cent) and slippage. (8 percent). The most 
apparent difference between these ob- 
served emphase'i and participant per- 
ception of them was in slippage. Par- 
ticipants ranked it in the highest four 
concepts, whereas it was last in exten- 
siveness when being observed. 

Both the basic concepts of these 
organizational concepts and their ap- 



plications to schools and classrooms, 
commurtity, multiculture, and other 
settings were tatught during CMTI. 
Sevfin percent of observations were of 
instruction in the basic concepts of the 
organizational cc»icepts* Sixteen per^ 
cent of instruction was^in the applica- 
tion of each of the concepts to school 
and classroom, 131)ercent to commun- 
ity, U percent to multiculture, aurd 6 
percent to other settings. Thus, appli- 
cations of organizational concepts 
were <^served more of ten being taught 
than basic concepts .of organizational 
th^ry. 

^ ■ IMPACT OF CMTI 

The miajor thrust -of CMTI was to 
improve participant kwjwledge of or- 
ganizational concepts. The extent to 
which CMTI was successful in changing 
participant perception of change in 
knowledge' was assessed in two 'ways: 
(i) participant perceptim of change in 
.knowledge of organizatimal corwepts, 
md(2) achievement on pre- and post- 
CMTI Tests on organizational con- 
cepts. 

Participant Perception of Changed 
Knowledge of Organizational Concepts 

'I ^- ^ 

At the end of CMTI, participants 
wert asked to rate the extent to which 
they were familiar with certain organ- 
Azational concepts both prior to CMTI 
and 'at the close of the Institute. In 
every case, both Interns and Team 
Leaders rated their post-CMTI know- 
ledge significantly higher than their 
pre-CMTI knowledge. Team Leaders' 
self-ratings were higher than Interns' 
on comparable items. 



• I am aUe to d^rVae the norms 
^ operating in an &ganization to 
which I belong, 

m I am able to analyze tlm sdhool 
' asan organization. 

The greatest perceived gain by both 
Interns and Team Leaders was for this 

m I am able to describe the deve- 
lopment of a, temporary social 
system such as CMTL 

. ' - • . 

In another question, participants 
were asked to name experiences that 
had been most rewarding to them 
^professionally at CMTI. Sixty-two (24- 
• percent) named "learning about organi- 
zational concepts/structures!* (JZ- of 
these were from Interns). Thirt^three 
Team Leaders (58 percent) named "de- 
veloping leadership/supervision skiUaf*, 
- Interns also listed Hearning about new 
* teaching technique^ (16 percent), "de- 
veloping comnmnicati&x/interpersmal 
skias" (2^ or 1^ perceht), and "develop- 
ing group process skills (23 or 1 1 per- 
cent). 

Participant Achievement in Organiza- 
tional Theory 

An achievement test on knowledge 
of organizational concepts was admin- 
istered to participants prior to CMTI 
and again at the end of the second 
week when most of the formal instruc- 
tion on 'organizations had been com- 
pleted. A second achievement test 
laSsessed the extent to which partici- 
pants could recognize organizational 
concepts in a filmed sequence. The 
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movie, Up The iSown Stail-case n was / 
shown to participants at the end of the 
second week,, then a test on it was 
^administered- 

Both Interns and Team Leaders 
made significant gains in achievement 
during CMTI (from 51 percent cm ti\e 
pre-test to 70 percent, and from 52 
percent to 71 percent, respectively). 
Intern and Te^ I^eader pre-test and 
post-test scores were almost identicaL 

• • f The greatest gains were made fay 
both Interns and Team Leaders on the 
power, authority, and influence sui>- 
scale. Interns made significant gains 
on 7 of 11- sub-scales while Team 
Leaders did so on 6 sui>->scales. heast 
change' occurred in tlw conflict sub- 
scale. The greatest perc^tage of 
correct responses on both pre-tests 
and post-tests for both Interns and 
Teani Leacters was on the communica- 
tion sub-scale. When achievement was 
analyzed by conceptual and supplication 
scales, there was no difference. 

When achievement was assessed by 
testing concept recognition in a filmed 
episoc^, participants answered 65 per- 
cent of the questions correctly. The 
greatest percent of correct responses 
was on the communication sub-scaies| 
then the role set* sub-scalei, informal 
structure sub-scale, and conflict ^fa- 
scale. 

Multicultural Education 

Multicultural education was inher- 
ently part of the Institute, At the end 

«. 



of CMn, "^jarticlpants were asked to 
rate their familiarity with multicul- 
tural education prior to CMTI and at 
the close of the Institue. In every 
case, both Interns and Team Leaders ' 
rated their post-CMTI knowledge and 
skills significantly higher timn ^bose 
prior to CMTL * , 

Two statements were rated highest » 
by both Interns and Team Leaders at' 
tiie endof ^MTL 

m I am aJbie to idmtify stereo- 
types held by pupils and teach- 
ers cdncerrdr^ <£ffermt <nil- 
twal groups. 

• I cm describe aome of the 
factors which contribute to 
conflicts between schools and 
communities* 

The greatest change during CMTL 
occurred for this statement. 

• J am aware of mta^ thm one 
perspective (m mudUcultural edr 
ucatitm. 

To more expMcitiy assess the multi- 
cultural dimensions of CMTI, partici- 
pants were asked on the post-program 
assessment to name no more than five 
things they had gleamed about other 
ethnic groups and/cN* education in a 
multicultural society. Two-hundred 
thirty-eight participants made 725 
comments in response to- this question. 

One-:hundred seventy-one of these 
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comments related to specific racial or , 
ethnic traits that were found to be 
correct or not correct during CMTL 
Differences and similarities among 
cultural, individual, - and regional 
groups were described in 5*^ state- 
ments. Language was mentioned ^8 
times, primarily with reference to new 
words or to new understandings of 
known words. Culture was mentioned 
in 33 statements as was multicultural 
education. Group norms were listed 28 
• times while stereotyping was noted 2^ 
times. 

, ' IMPACT ON 
INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 

During a three-week institute which 
involved dose personal and profession- 
al interactions among participants, 
professional and persogai friendships 
develop. When these are between and 
' among perswis of different ethnicities, * 
new understandings of others and of 
self develop. Three areas are summa- 
rized herein: fri&viship pattemSt pro- 
f escorted relations, and self-perception 
in relation to other ethnic groups: 

Friendship Patterns 

Participants were asked on the post- 
assessment to list three persons with 
whom they would like to continue ,^ 
being friends. These responses were 
analyzed in several ways. These find- 
ings summarize those data. 

• Only 16 percent chose at least 
one person from their own local 
project* More than twice as 
many nominations were made of 
persons in the same cluster than 
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from other clusters, 

« ■ . • ■ * 

• Alxxit two-thirds of all perams 
named were Mems, 22 percent 
Team Lenders, and 11 percent 
Cluster Leaders or Instructors, . 
Team Leaders tended to name 
Team Leadehandlntams named 
Intsms(p< .01). 

# Each racial/eth^ group cho^ 
a greater profidrihn of partici- 
pants as friends from their ror 
cial/etl}nic group than would 

' have been expected in propor- 
tional represmtsitim (p< ,Ql). 
Males tmuied tQi.select males 
and females to Sflect females 
(p<.OS). ^ 

Professional delations I 

To ascertain prof ess(9hal relations, 
participants were asked to name three 
persons to work with on a^ta^ force 
which had been asked toc^^solve an 
educational problem, TwentJvsix per- 
ceKt selected at least one person from 
their local fjffoject. Fiity percent of 
participants named their Cluster Lead- 
er and 49 percent named one or more 
members of their cluster instructional 
staff. Only 7 percent named a Team 
Leader from their cluster and 27 per- 
cent an Intern, Few persons from 
other clusters were identified (8 per- 
cent Cluster Leaders or Instructors, 
percent Team Leaders, and i* percent 
Interns). The central staff was identi- 
fied more often. Thirty-nine percent 
named at least one content specialist, 
16 percent identified a memher.Qf_the 
administrative staff. 
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Team Leaders tended to choose 
Team leadersldxd Mems tend- 
ed to choose Mtems (p < 0i). 
Pcaticipants tended to choose 
members of their own racel 
(p < .05). Sex was not a factor 
in selections^ 



Self«Perceptlons With Respect to 
Other Raciai or Ethnic Groups 

On the post-program assessment, 
participants were asked; ^^Hasyourper^ 
\ ception of yourself in relation to other 
racial or ethnic groups changed during 
CMTi?** The most frequent responses 
are listed below« 



h 



« « * » « « « 



Summarized Response 



Number Pei;cent 



1. I am more sensitive to, more comfortable 
with, more understanding of, mare appreciii- 
tive of, more able to interact with otiier 
people. 

2. I learned aisout beliefs, values, ideas, percep- 
tion^of others. - 

3. I have always related well, always accepted 
people as individuals. I have had prior multi- 
cultural exposure, experience. 

No, I have not changed. 

5. I -am more aware of my own beliefs, values, 
ideas. I am more appreciative of my own 
* ethnicity. 



-69 

3S 
3^2 



27 

19 

18 
15 
13 
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' Twenty-seven percent indicated 
greater sensitivity to and undenstand> 
ing of other ethnic or raciai groups 
while 19 percent learned about others' 
beliefs and values. Thirteen percent 
increased awareness of their -own be- 
liefs and values. Eighteen percent felt 
that, because of {»-evious experienipe,. 
they already related well. Fifteen 
percent believed that they had not 
d^uiged, and one p^-cent felt they 
were more prejlidiced. . ' • • 

Another indication pf the effect of 
the CMTI environment .on multicultur- 
al perceptions were responses to the 
question: "WHa* eap«rfenee a£ CMTJ 
did you find most mMSiSF^iJig perxmr 
oLly?" One-hundred six persons <^2 
percent) indicated that meeting, and <» 
interacting with peoplef with diverse 
backgrcHinds and cultures was reward- 
ing personally. Thirty-seven partici- 
pants (15 'percent) indicated ^aci$iiring 
multiculturcil awarmes$/skiU^ as an 
important personal reward. 

IMPACT ON LOCAL PROJECTS * 

Participants were asked to identify 
which experiences were most helpful 
in their local project roles. Interns 
named ti^se two 'experiences highest: 
(1) learning c^xat (x^anizatimwl C€mr 
cepts/structureSf (2) developing com- . 
munication/interpersomi skills. Team 
Leaders name^ as most important, de- 
velopij^ leaderMp/supervisim ^lls. 

During the third week of CMTI, each 
project team developed a back-home 
plan. They varied greatly in l^th 
and style. Seventy-two percent of 
them included description of CMTI. 



Observation instrum^its for analyzing 
the school and the community were 
also included in many plans. The 
usefulness of these plans, the extent to 
which they would be followed, and the 
Impact of follow-14) activities in local 
projects is yet fo be assessed. 

#• ' ■ 

In a general assessment of CMTI, 
participants were asked to rate on a 
five^xjint scale, the item, "I plan to 
apply ideas from CMTI immediately or 
in the near future. Team Leacters rat- 
ed tl^ item 4.13 and Interns 3.94. 
Both reflect strong agreemoit with 
the statement and indicate a potential 
for impact on local projects. 

Participant Assessment of CMTI - ' 

On the po^^program assessment, 
participants were asked to assess 
CMTI. Twenty questions related to 6 
areas of CMTI operation: general as- 
sessmentf CMT! /acuity, content of 
CMTI, organization of . CMTI, instnw^ 
timial acUvttie$ and midtiatdtural eAt- 
aatioa. On a five-point scale,yv)e 
mean .ratings of Interns rartgeSrfrom 

3.41 to 4.08 and of Team Leaders from 

3.42 to 3.94? aU considered positive 
perceptions of the Institute. Higher 
ratings )vere accorded the general as- 
sessment of CMTI and the CMTI facul- 
ty. 

Responses to two questions are par- 
ticularly appropriate to assessing par- 
ticipant reaction to CMTI. Partici- 
pants rated each on a five-point scale. - 
The IteTj^G&i&'allyf CMTI was a very 
good experience", was rated 3.92 by 
Team Leaders and 4.07 by Interns. 
Responses to these two ^questions re- 
flect positive feelings toiij^ard C^TI, 

i 

f 
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CONCLUSIONS 



Did CMTI make a difference in the 
lives of the 257 participants? Review- 
ing the data previously presented and 
summarized, the answer is definitely 
yes. Four general questions have been 
posed to elaborate on titis response. 
■ ' ' ■ .-■ *j 

I, Did the partitjipants learn the 
organizational concepts? 

I|, What did the participants learn 
- about multicultural education? 

III. How did the participants feel 
■ about CMTI? : 

IV. Is CMTI likely to impact 'the ^ 
' lo^al projects? 

L' DID THE PARTICIPANTS L^ARN 
THE ORGANIZATIONAL CON^ 
CEPTS? 



The design of CMTI focused on 1 \ 
<organizational concepts. These con- 
cepts vSfere des^ibed in written mate- 
rials given to the participants. The 
four case studies provided examples of 
how these concepts were illuSitrated in 
actual Teacher Corps projects- In 
addition to these materials, the facul- 
ty used a variety of techniques and 
addition^ material to reinforce what 
the concepts were and how they could 
be applied. Finally, four content 
specialists assisted in developing ma- 
terials and spent one week at CMTI 
assisting the participants in studying 



the concepts as they we^e^i^ilustrated 
in studies of multicultural ediKzation, 
schools, the ccHnmunity, and the class^ 
room. . ' ' . 

Both Team Leaders and Inteirhs^ 
showed significant gain in their know- 
ledge of the organizatiof^ coiKu^ts 
during CMTI. .On the pre-test, the 
participants answered correctly ap- 
proximately 51 percent of the, items. 
On the post-test, they responded cor- 
rectly to approximately 71 percent of 
the items (significantly at p < .01). 

' Mc^€N>ver, on the application film 
test, the participants answered cor- 
rectly 65 percent of the items. The 
overall knowledge level, 71 percent 
can then be compared to the applica- 
tion level, 65 percent, a difference of 
pniy 6 percent. 

In both sets of tests, the Team 
Leaders' and Interns' sc<»'es were very 
close with no significant differences 
between the two grcHips. 

One can answer the first question 
posed in this section: 

^ YeSf the knowledlge ctbout the or- 
ganizational cmcepts increased 
by approximately 20 percent dur- 
ing CMTL In at^tim^ evidence 
exists that participants ^could ap- 
pZy this knovled^e to a film situa- 
tion in {^oportions closely jrelated 
to,their lawwlec^e level. 
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' XX. WHAT BID THE PARTICIPANTS 
LEAkN ABOUT MULTICULTUR- 
AL EDUCATION? 

t f 

The liralg-learruhg environment that 
, existed 5f CMTI was designed to ^o- 
•vide multicultural living experiences 
for the partid^ts. In addition, " a 
" multicultural content spebiaiist was on 
the instructional staff and each of the 
organizational concepts was related 
during the instructional periods to im- 
plications for multicultural education. 

Reporting data on the multicultural 
Impact of CMTI is sUghtiy m<^e diffi- 
cult than reporting data on the know- 
' ledge gain about the organizational 
concepts. 

Several sources of data, however, 
support the conclusion that GMTI pro- 
vided a learning enyironraent for in- 
creasing knowledge about multicultur- 
al education. 

• ■ -"' 
. In thie^ post-test, the participants 

were asked to list no more than five 
specific things they learned about oth- " 
er ethnic groups and/or education in a 
multicultural society. • Seven hundred 
and twenty-five specific responses 
were received. The greatest number 
were related to race/ethnicity (171), 
with statements about native Ameri- 
cans, Chlcanos, Whites, Puerto Ricans, 
and Blacks dominating the responses in - 
that order. Differences and . similari- 
ties were mentioned 5^ times, lan- 
guage ^8 times, with culture arid mul- 
ticultural education each receiving 33 
comments. The remaining responses 
were classified under the headings: 
TwrmSf 28 f stereotyping, 24; valued, 19; 



bookSf IS; food^ 14: commimicfition, 
12; and ethnicity f 12, 

Participants were also asked to as- 
sess CMTI in a variety of ways, includ- 
ing one set of questions on multicul- 
tural education. On a five-point scale 
(1, sttotigl^ dfad^ree, 2. disagree, 5. 
neutratf 4. agree/ 5. sCrotigly agree), 
the Interns had a mean response td^e 
three multicultural questions of 3.62. 
In responding to questiofns about in- 
creased knowledge and about enriching^ 
their environment, the responses were 
approximately 3i90 nearly a full 
"agree" position. However, the ques- 
tion related to "likely tq change ac- 
^tidns in th& future had a response rate 
of 3.10, a nearly "neutral'* position. 

. The participants were also asked, "has 
'your perception of yourself changed in 
relationship to other ethnic groups?" 

One Hundred and forty-nine persons 
stated positive ways in which this* has 
happened. In addition, 46 people were 
positive about the CMTI environment, 
but indicated that they already had a 
broad, awareness about themselves in 
relationship |o other ethnic groups. 
Thirty-eight people answered "no" and 
one person said "yes" adding that he/she 
had become more prejudiced. 

One can answer the question posed 
in this section: . 

The participants learned a great 
deal about other cultures and ap- 
proximately^ 60 percent of them 
changed their perception of them- 
selves in relationship to other 
ethnic groups. 
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ni. HOW DID THE PARTICIPANTS 
. FEEL ABOUTXMTI7 

On the five-point scale referred to 
before, the participants^ were asked to 
assess their reactions to the following 
^pects of CMXI: • general assessment, 
faculty, content, organizationf instmc- 
lion, muXticulturdl. (The data for this 
>area was reported in the previous 
section.) 

The most positive reactions related 
to general assessment and faculty at 
approximately a k,QQ, with multicul- 
tural next at approximately 3.57, and • 
content, organization and instnictlon 
third at about 3.^5. Each of these 
totals is on the "qoree** side of the 
"nmtFcd" position. 

•Reactions to two specific' questions 
are particularly appropriate to gauging 
an overall impression of CMTI. 

The item, "geheraUy CMTI was a 
very good experience," was rated 3.92 
by the Teahi Leaders and i^,07 by „the 
Interns, and would recommend CMTI 
to others,*! was c^ted 3.S3 by Team 
Leiaders and 3.9^ fay Interns (all' re- 
sponses at or ne§ir the "agree" ievei}. 

dne can answer the question posed 
in this'sectioni . " 

, The participants felt positively 
about CMTI, 

'IV. IS CMTI UKELY TO IMPACT 
THE LOCAL PROJECTS? 
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In the general assessmerit referred! 
to above, the partipipants were asked 
to rate the item, plan to apply ideas 
from CMTI immediately or in the near 
future," The Team Leaders rated this 
item 4.13 and the Interns 3.94. Both 
responses reflect Agreement with the 
statement and indicate a potential for 
' impact on the local projects. 

• Each of the 55 teams completed a 
back-home plan. These plans varied 
considerably in detail but contained 
such elements as ^Descr^tions of CAfTJ" 
(in 3S plans), *'Obs&^tim bistruments 
for the School'^ (in 27 plans), and "O^ 
^rvatim Instruments for the^^Commu- 
nity" (19 jilans). The observation in- 
struments referred to were used during 
CMTI in many cases in conjunction 
with the field trips. 

One can answer the .question posed 
in this section: 

yes. Personally, the particif^ts 
felt they would utilize CMTI upon 
returning' to their sites and, in 
additionf approximately half of 
the projects included observation 
instruments used at CMTI in their 
back-home ^ans. 

SUMMARY 

This summary of the data supports 
thie conclusion thatj 

The participants achieved the 
conthip objectives related to the 
'. study of organizational concepts. 
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The participants achieved both 
content cuvi affective objectives 
related to rmjltisultural e^kication^ 

The participants felt CMTI was a 
positive experimce and would re^ 
commend it tq others. 

CMTI "Will have an impact upon 



the local projectSm 

In these two volumes we have both 
.described CMTI and reported and syn- 
thesized the data that was coilectied. 
We feel that<readefs will share with us 
the ^eeiing that the data strongly 
supports the cpnclusion that CMTI met 
its c^5 jectiyes. • . . 
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APPENDIX A 
DATA COLLECTION INSTRUMENTS 

. ■ • . 

1. Memo to Teacher Corp$ Project Directors ; ' 
- 2. Director^? Information Sheet 
3. Pre-CMTI Program Assessment 

Answer Key for Pre-CMTI Content Test 

5. Content Post-Test 

6. ^^^Trontent Post-Test Answer Key 

7. Content Post-Test (Application) 

♦ ■ ■ ' 

8. Content Post-Test (Applicatipn) Answer , *° 
Key 

9. CMTI Instructional Observatioo^$chedu|e * 
- Parts I and 2 ^ 

10. fcMTI Instructional Observation Schedule 
\ - Qualitative Description 

11. Observer Guide 

12. " Post-CMTI Program Assessment 
^ 13. Participant Assessment of CMTI 
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MEMO TO TEACHER CORPS PROJECT DIRECTORS 

Ted Andre^ws, Brenda Bryant, Bob Houston 
REs Pf<CMTI Data Collection 



As was" discussed with you at the Directors* meeting, our responsibility 
is to document the CMTI - 77. The first part of this process is to collect 
pre-CMTI data. Interns and Team Leaclprs are to complete tt^ enclosed 
questionnaires and return them prior to CMTL Thank you for fa:cilitating 
this process. ' ' . . , ■ 

^ , * ' ' ' ■ 

incluc^gd in th^s packet are the following materials: 

A. ■ For the Project Director - 

1. This Memo ' * ; 

2i Director's Information Sheet 

For the Interns and Team Leader , . 

" Six sets of material (one for each participant and oi« for 
your f ile^ Each set includes: • 

1. Pre-CMTI Program Assessment {Directions and 
questions) ' ' ' ; 

2. Sample answer sheet ; , - . 

3. Ans^vli- Sheet 



Envelope addressed to th^^niversity of Houston 

V Would you please assist us by completing the following 
tasks: 

• 1. Set a time when your Team Leader and Interns 
«r can complete the pre-assessmenti Abput one hour 
will be required. 

2. Administer the questionnaire. 

3. Complete the Director's Information Sheet. 

/k. Place (a) Director *s Information ' Sheet, (b) all 
assessment sheets, and (c) all answer sheets in 
return envelope. 
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A- 1 (continued) 



5. Send the envelope to the University of Houston* 

6. Please mail tl^se no later than June 29 . . 

This date is crucial, as is the" need for returns 
from ail (tM" almost aU) participants by that date- " 
If for any reason some of your Interns canrK5t 
complete .this questicainaire by that time, please 
mail those that are completed, and have the 
others brought to CMTI already completed^ These 
will be collected '^t registration. 



If you have any questions about this, c^ either Bob Houston at 713/749- 
3621, or Brenda Bryant or Ted Andrews at 703/W-3|22. 



\ 
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A-2 



DIRECTOR'S INFORMATION SHEET 



Project: 



Location: 



'Director's Name: 

/ . The Team Leader is: 
Interns are: . 1. 

2. 
3. 



Notes or Comments, by Director; 
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pRE-CMTi pr:ck;ram assessment 



V ; 



Prior to beginning GMTI, we are asking you to complete the following 
questionnaire* The purppse of this, activity is to document the reactions of 
participants to the various experiences and outcorriies of CMTJ, A SRiSond 
questionnaire will be administered at the end oi CMTL 



The data will be used to describe the group's progress and imiM-essidns, 
No data will be reported on individuals or .on individual projects . Your 
responses will be kept in strictest confi«tence, and will not be made known to 
any official of Teacher Cdrps or Instructor in CMTI. 

We have induded a sample answer sheet to Uiustratie how tlwf^^^^ 
should be fill^ out and how the answers are to be recorded. Please review 
this sample form before filling, out the answer sheet that will be returned. 

'Now, pn the attached answer sheet, please print your name^-in the 
boxes provided for that purpose, and blacken the letter boxes a* directed. 
Then, write the name of your project and the .city where it is located. It-is 
not neces^ry to complete any of the other descriptive information. 

This instrument has>several parts. Read the directions for each part, 
then blacken the appropriate sp^ce on the answer sheet. Please respond 
accurately and honestly to each item. Please complete aU items. 

■ When you have finished, return it with the other questionnaires from 
your project in the self -addressed envelope. • • 

Xhank you for your contribution. 
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BACKGROUND DATA 



Piease select the correct response for each item and W^acken the 
corresponding space on the answer sheet. 

■ ■ ■ " • • ' " ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' 

X, Teacher Corps roie - . ' 

A. TeanyfLeacfer - 

B. Intern 

C Other • 

2. Age - 

A. 20-24 years 

B. 25-29 years * - 

C. 30-34 years 

D. 35-39 years 

E. 40 years or older ' , 

3. , Sex 

A. Female * , 

' B. Male " 



4. Where you lived during most of y9ur duldl^od 

A. Rural ^ 

B. Small town (under 10,000) 

C. Small city (10,000 - 50,000) 

D. City (over 50,000), inner-city 

E. City (over 50,000), suburbs 

5. Marital status 

A. Married 

B. Single 

6. Number of dependent children 

A. None 

B. One 



3 
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Background Data (ccMitini^ 
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C. Two . 
p. Three ; 

E. Four or more ^ - 

7. Race/Ethnic Group . % 

A. Angio/Caucasian American 

B. Black/ Afrp American 

C. Asian/Pacific American 

D. Native American ' 

E. Hispanic/Chicano American . 

S. Which of th& foUowing best descrii)es the school- your 
Teacher Corps"^ project is located in? 

A. Rural ' 

B. Urban/rural ' . " ' -^'j 

C. Urban Inner City 

D. Other • . 
... ^ . . ■ 

9. At what level would you jM-efer to t^ach? 

X. Preschool, kindergarten 

B. Primary (1-3) 

C. Intermediate - 6) 

D. 3unior High (7 - 9) 

E. Senior High (10 -12) - • 
10. Year graduated frdm college 

A. 1975-76 

B. 1973- 7** 

C/ 1971 -72 • ' 

D. 1970 or before 

B*. Notgradi^ted , 

H. Major in college 

t A. Social Sciences I 
^ B. Humanities/Music/ Art ^ 

C. Science/Mathematics. . » 
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Background Data (continued) 



D. Industrial Arts/Technology | 



A. None 

B. Studeht teaching only 

C. Two years or less 

D. 3-5 years 

E. 6 or more years 



E. Education and Ogier ^ 
12. Previous teaching experience 
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TEACHER CONCERNS CHECKLIST 



The cheddist is designed to explore what teach«"s are concerned about at 
different p>oints in ti^ir . careers. There are, of ccKirse, no right or wrong 
answers! each perscni has his or her own concerns. 

■ ' 1- 

As Teacher Corps Interns and^Team Leaders, you will soon be attending the 
JiiCorpsmember Training Institute (CMTI). We are interested in learning what 
your concerns are now about your future role as a tead^ (if you are an 
Intern) or your present role as a teacher (if yoii are a Team Leacter). 

. " . • ■ ' ■ ' '■■ ■ * 

Sometimes people are tempted to answer questicms like these in terms of 
what they think the/ sh<H»ld be concerned about or expect to be c<mcemed 
about in the future. This is not what is wanted h^-e. We w(Hjld like to know 
dniy what you are actually OMicerned about now. Consider yourself to be 
concerned about a thing if you think about it frequently and would like to do 
something about it. - "^"^ 

On the following pages you will find statements ^bout some cwicerns you 
might have now. Read each statement. Then ask yourself: When I think 
about teaching am I concerned about this? 

For each statement, decide whidi of the following answers best ajpplies to 
you now. Mark that answer on the scc^-ing sheet. ~ 

A - I am not concerned about that now, or 6ie 
statement does rext apply 

^ ' B- I am a little concerned 

C - I am moderately concerned - 

D - I. am very conc^ned 

E - I am totally preoccupied with the concern 
13, Lack of respect of some students 
1*. Standards and regulations set for teachers , 
15.^ Selecting and teaching content well * * 



16, ^The maindated curriculum is not appropriate for all students 



A. Not concerned C. Modwately concerned E. Totally prebccqjied 

B. Little ccHicerned D. Very concerned » with co*icem 



17. Whether students are learning wh^t they shcmld 

* ^ 

18. Whethisr the students really like me or not- 

<^ . ■ 

19. Increasing students' feeling of accompiishm^t 

20. The nature and quality of insti'tic^nai jnaterials 

21. Where I stand as a teacher ' 

22. Motivating students to study " / 

23. Working •productively with other teachers/ 

; .> ^ ■ ' . - ■ 

24. Lack of instructional materials 

25. Rapid rate of curriculum and Instructional change 
.26. Feelinp under pressure tod much of the time 

.< * 

27. Frustrated by the routine and inflexil^ility of* the situatiwi 
^\ 28. B^cOTning too personally involved with students 

29. Maintaining the appropriate degree of class control 

■ . 1 • • 

30. Acceptance as a friend by students 

! 

31. Uhdejfstancling the principal's policies 

V 32. The wide range of student aphievenrjent 

33. Doing well when a supervisor is present 

34. Meeting the ne^ds of different kinds ipf students 

35. Being fair and impartial . . \ 



! 



A. Not concerned G. Moderately concerned E. Totally preoccupied 

B, . Little concerned D. Very concerned with concern 



36. Diagnosing student learning problems 

■ ' ■ . ■ ■ " • • ■ 

37. Getting a f avor^ie evaluation of my teaching 

38. Being *asked personal questions by my students 

39. Too many noninstructionai duties , 
^^0. Insuring that students grasp subject matter fundamentals 
i^U Work||ig with too many stutients e^ch day 

<f2. Challenging unmotivated students ' 

^^3. The value* and attitudes of the current\generatibn 

kfy. Adapting my self to the needs of different students 
1^5, . (Aether students qan apply what they learn • 

<^6. Understanding the philosophy of the school / 

W Students vJ^ho disrupt classes / 

> ..." . ■ . 

Instilling worthwhile concepts and values 

*» ' ■ . ■■ 

k% ^ How students feel about me 

30. Student health and nutrition problems that affect learning 

51. The psychological climate of the school 

52. Clarifying the limits of my authority and resp^i^ibility 

53. Assessing and reporting student pro^ 
5^. Chronic absence and dropping out of students 
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A. Not concerned C. Moderatejly concerned E. Totally preoccupied . ' 

B. Uttle concerned D. Very ccmcemed with conciem ' 



55. Lack of academic freedom , . 

56. -Teaching required content to students of varied background 

57. Student use of drugs ^ 

58. Feeling more adequate as a l;eacher ^J. 

59. Guiding students toward inteliectuai and emotional growth 

60. Being accepted and respected by fx'ofessional persons 

61. Adeqietely presenting all of the required rnaterial 
'62, Slow prdgress of certain students 

63« My ability to present ideas to the class 

6^. Helping studentjs to valu^ learning - 

65. Whether each student is gettihg what tie needs 

66* Increasing my prof Idency in content 

S7. Recognizing the social and emotional needs of students 



6S. The wide diversity of stude»tr*ethnic and socioeconomic 
backgrounds , * 



i 

PERCEPTIONS OF CMTI ^ P ' 

Listed below ^r.e several potential outcomes of CMTI. -Some are more 
important to you than others. Piease rate them as you perceive their 
importance to you at this time. Blacken the corresponding -space on the 
answer sheet. 

A. Not important 

Somewhat important 

G. Important 

O. Quite important 

' E. Extremely important 

69. Increase my knowledge of Teacher Corps 

^ 70. Make new friends . . 

' 71. ' Become better acquainted with Interns and Team Leaders in 
my project 

72. Become more self-confident as a person . \ 

■ 73. Work more effectively with other people 
yt^. Learn theories of instruction and how to apply them 
^ 75. Appreciate persons from other ethnic groups ^ ^ 

» ■ ■ ■ ■ 

76. Meet artd live with diverse people 

77. Experience a variety of ways of organizing an education 
program « 



78. Clarify my educational^ go^s and directions 

79. Improve my ability to identify and solve problems 

80. Increase my understanding of multicultural education 
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A. Not impwtant G. Important. E. Extremely important 

B. Somewhat important. D, Quite, important 



81. Learn theories and concepts related to the study of 
organizations 

^2. Learn new ideas that I can apply at my seliool project 
83. Enjoy the opportunity to travel and meet new people 
8^. Know rriyseif better 

85. Demonstrate basic communication and group process skills. \ 

86. Facilitate use pf ^asic communication and group process 
skills in others. 

. 87. Develop my competence in tean^manageinent skills '^O 

^ 88. Employ instructional supervisiori skills 

^9. Identify major organizational structures of communities and 
schools * 

90. Use ofaservationaJ system for identifying critical elements in , 
the organization of communities, schools, and classrooms 

A' 

91 • Devdop a specific plan for continuing iearriing after CMTI 

The following items are related to some of the con^zepts to be studied 
at CMTI. Read each item, then select your response. Blacken the space on 
the answer sheet that corresponds to y^ur selection. 

' t- ■ * 

92. Temporary systems rely most often upon which of the 
following types of decision-making? 

^ A. Unilatepal 

B. Shared * \ 
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C. 'Delegated? 

D . Pr«igmatic 

*E. Adfpinistr^tive Directive 

93. The teacher makes a decision concerning the destioatioa of 
a f leid trip f oilpwing , discussiorj"^i4ih. the class. This is an 
example'of: f ^ 

A. Delegated decision • 



y. ■< 



\ 



B. Shared decision 

C. Unilateral decision 

D. A andC 

E. None of the above - ' . • 
5^. Employee motivations are based (HI his/her own: 

A. Needs 

B. Position 

C. Group Norms , ♦ 

D. Coping strategy ' 

E. Ethnicity j • \ 

95. In defining an individual's role set, you would most likely asJ< 
an employee to describe his/her: ^ 

A. Role expectaticjns 

B. Role relationships , 

C. Role conflicts • * ' 
p. Role senders 

E» All of the above 
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A planned pattern* of role relationships based jupon the 
mission arid technical r<^ffl|^i?fements of the orgamzatiwi is a 
definition of: 



A. Formal structure 

' 8* Informal structure 

C. Hierachy * 

D. Role set 

£. A and C above 



3uanita*s mother has organized parents to prevent their 
Hispanic children^ from eating .lunch at school where the food 
is unsuita|?le to the chHdren^s expectations* Juanita's 
mother has demonstrated: 

A. Influence 

B. Authority • * ' , 

C. Slippage > r ' 

D. Rank 

E. Adaptation.- ^ 

The students generally agree that they are. taking course 123 
to learn to teach 3ohnny to read. The Instructor chooses to 
.teach theories of reading. The conflict ti^at results is based 
upon discordance between! v * 

A, Means ^ * 

B. Goals ,* 

r 

C*. Resources • % • ^ 

D. Message Channels *^ 

t 

Informal groups 
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99. The wiUingriess to engage in behavior which the individual 
perceives as likelv to obtain wanted things and conditions in 
ofder to satisfVj/need is defined as: 

A. Power > 

' B. Esteem^ ' / -■ 

** ■ ■ 

, C. Achieveinent 

* * •' 

D. Authority 

E. Motivation 

Teachers, in schools with a multicultural population can 
eliminatej many potential problems with their students by 
knowing abouts 

A. Average income level of parents / 

B. The variety of prevailing neighborhood norms 
G. The state educal^ department guidelines 

* D. Attitudes of elected^dlly officials ^ 

E. Origin of the primary grojups in the neighborhood 

A teacher is a member of the and the Teacher's 

Association and has children of her dwn in the school. These 
relationships .describe her: 

. ^ ■ ■ » 

A. DecisioiV-making style * 

B. Income- ' ' 

C. Leadership style ' ^ 

D. Role Set ' 

E. Group process skills 

An organization chart is least likely to illustrates 



■■■ A 



102. 
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A. Roles ^ . ' ' 

B. Communication iines> 

C. Temporary systems 

D. InfcH'mal structures 

£. Organizatioiml complexity 
103. The {ormal structure of an organization is illustrated by: 
A. Rules and regulations • 
Job d^ciptions 

C. Space ailoted to employees on the basis of rank 

D. All of the above 

E. Only A and C, above 



10^. 
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When sdiool notices are Issued in all languages cead and 
spoken the community members, the school is demonstra- 
ting its concern f ors 

A. Formal organization 

B. ' Law and order 

* * ■ . " 

C. Regulations 

D. Authority . . 

E. .Communication ' 

Each morning a group of men meet at Jerry's Cafe to discuss 
politicians^, schools, and the latest news* This is an example 
ofi 

A. Hierarchy , * - 

B. Multi-class .System 
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C. Infc^-mai group 

D. Advisoi^ Board 

E. Caudus 

106. The presi<fent of the community action agency communi- 
cates her expectations to, the school principal, the PTA 
president, and tl» Housing Autitority Board. This behavior 
describes her; f 

A. Status 

B. Role Set . ■ ^ 

C. Authority ^ 
D; Personality 

- fi.^ijj Priorities 

- . , * ■ . ■ ' . ' ' ■ . .' . . ' 

107. Whfen a group shares responsibility for (^trc^ing <Hit a task, it 
■ is likeiy that the most successful decision-making strategy 

they ce^ employ isj * 

^ A. Obtaining a decision from a non-member of tiie , 
/gJ"Oup * ' 

■ . " / . . ' ■» 

B./ Autocratic rule ' • 

^ . ^. Majority vote ^ . , 

r b. Polling ' ' . 

V ■ 

E. Consensus ' 
108* I Communication is besi de|ined as: 

A. .The process by which information is shared 

B. The strategy used to prevent slippage 

C. Message receiving 
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. < D. Decoding 

■ . ' ■ ■ "\ ■ ■ ' ' 
E. A feedback mechanism ^ . • 

■• ■ ■ ■ ' . 

. 109. W/uch of the following is not an attribute of communication: 

H " ■ ■ 

\ A. Source , ^ 

^ B» Mess^e channel 

C. Receives , 

D. Coding 

. E. -Technology ' 

-— . • ■ . , ■ e ■ 

110. Codes of ^behavior based oh^^>{mnoa mores and shaped 
beliefs are called: , " 

■ ' -^^ 

A* Values . v 



B. Rules 

C. Norms 

D. Leadership styles ^' * ^ 

E. Informal structures 

-111. Which 6f the following is not a type of decision-rnaking? 

* - ■ ' ■ * .. ' 

. A. Unilateral 

B. Sh^ed ' ' . 

C. Delegated ■ ' 

•\ D. Administrative ' 

\ . ' ' . ■ 

\ E. Social 

\ . ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ 

112. "^The capacity to affect the behavior of others is called: 
A. Authority • 



/ 

/ 
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B/ Influence ' . 

C. Power 

D. Communication • 

E. A and C only 
113. Two of the attributes ol the concept of slipi^e are: 

A. Distortion and filtering 
' B. Policy and procedures ^ 
€. bistortion and codingj 

D, Coding and encoding . „ ^ 

E, Filtering and encoding - ' 
lU. Role set is based upon one'sSj 

A. Job description 

■ !* ■ ' 

B. Interaction with other members of the orgaoiza- . 
: tion 

^ ' Years of > service to the organization 

, Leadership tasks 

* 

E. Expertise ^ i- * 

115. The School Board mandates that -the curriculum will become 
^multicultural. The teacher reads the directive and plans to 
have an outside speaker on Dr. Martin Luther- King's 
birthday. This is an example of the concept of: 



i 



A. Role set 

B. Slippage 

C. Consensus 



/ • 



I 
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D/ Bureaucracy 
E. Persuasion 

The ability to make things happen is a ^in|tlon of: 
A, Communication 



B. Influence 

,C. Power ' 

' D. Authority 

E. A and D only 
117. CMTI is an example of a: ^ 

A. Microsystem , * 

B. Temporary system 

C. informal organization 
d. Permanent system 

E. None of the above . 

lis. When students model in some way <e»gi, dress, hairstyles) the 
appearance of another person, they are bei^ig responsive to 
the other person's;^ , ' <j 

A. Power 

* . ■ • .. ' • 

B. Authority • * 

C. Influence 

D. Rank 

E. B and D only 

119. Which of the following is not an attribute of the concept of 



■v. v.... ., 

1 



. C 
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authority? . / * 

A, Hierarchy V v 

B. Acceptance by subordinate 
Role set 

\ ^ . D. Legitimacy. 

E. Value bas^d 
12{X Conf iict may be caused by differences ins 

A. Goals 

B. Values 

C. Perceptions , 

D. All of the above 

E. A and B only 

121. French and Raven define five typologies of power. Which of 
. the five listed below is not one of the five typologies? 

A. Normative 

B. Reward r 
.C. Coercive 

D. Expent , 

E. Legitimate 

122. Decision-making requires: ^ 

A. Risk taking 

B. Goal interpretation * 

C. Weighing alternatives . 
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E. All of the above v . 

123. One of the attributes which is not charaeteristic of an 
informal structure is: 



' A. Comnrionaiity of neecfe ^ 
* B. Indefinite duration 

G. Job description • ; * 

' ■ . • ■ • ■ > ■ '■ 

b. Vari&ble men^bership . 
E. Commonality of concerns 

12'^. Attributes of organization^ norms include: 

. * » ■ ■ 

A. Group enforcement through review and sanction 

B. Attainability by rjiembers of the group 
€• Genuine consensus *by the group 

'D. All of the above ^ 
^ ^, E. A and C only 

125, The phases of a tempcJfary system include; 
A. Input, throughput, output 

Hypothesis, condition, testing ^ 
>C. Planning, building, operating, closing, following-up 
D. Presentation, feedback, response, re|x>rting ^ 
E; Set induction, instruction, evaluation, reporting 
126* Schools as organizations are least likely to have: 
A. Ciear, measur^ie goals 



i 
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B. Hierarchies ' 

C. Standard procedures 

D. Coercive controls • 

E. 'Centralized decision-rpaking ^ 

An example of an organizational norm i§! ^ . 

A. - Calling everyone by his/her first name 

B. Official business hours 

C. 3o\titles ^ ' \ • 
,D. Membership/requirements 

'V.. - " 

The budget ' 

. WJ^ch of tlie following items s})0uld not be developed in 
planning a temjporary system? 

A . Clearly defined r.espurces and resource allocation 

B. A macro design' 

C. An analysis of constraints 

A pre-system commi^cation 

B. A micro design . ' ' • ' ^ , 

»■ 

Wh^h of the following Is not on MaslowJs class of needs that 
ac^^s a^ motivator? 

A. Physiplogical 

> , 'i , ■> 

B. f Safety." 

C. Psychological . " 

D. Estee'm 



3i 
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^ / £• Seif-actualization — 

130. Role set is best understood by describing: 

A. One's role in relation to other roles in the . 
organisation ' . . , 

B. One's job definition \ • 

C. One's skills . ^ ' , , ' 

D. One's income, authority, and status 

E. One's goals for career advancement within the 
\^ organization 

131. Dissonance among individuals/groups/systems is called: 

A. Integration 

B. Domination 

C. ^Slippage 

* 

D. Self-interest 

E. Conflict . / i 

132. As policy is passed down the hierarchy, changes occur., fhe 
change' is called; 

A. ' Reporting 

B. Slippage ] •;''^] 
. C. Delegation 

D. Standardization * ^ . 

D* Supervision • 

133. The degree to which members of an organization feel that 
they are being recognized for good work is a function of the 
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dfmension of climate called: _ 

A. I^eadership ' 

B. Responsibility 

C. Power 

D. Rewards * ' 
Warmth 

13^*. A new teacher in a school district is told that he must march 
in the town's Memorial Day parade. When he fx'otests, he is 
told, that the teachers always march and tl^t the school 
board assun^es that he will be there. The expectation that 
ail teachers will march in a town parade Is an example of 
which of the following organizational concepts: 

A. ConfU€t^ 

B. Temporary systems v 
C- Autfiority - 

D. Slippage - V 

E. No^s 

135. Which ok the following items should not be considered in 
• , operating a temporary system? ' . 

A. Work group f c^rmation and use 

B. Week-to-week operational designs 

C. Conflict management ** 

D. Governance and decision-making 

E. Reereation % 

136. The board establishes a ix>iicy and communicates the policy 
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to the president for irrjplementatioru The president issues 
orders to the vice president who will supervise workers wto 
are carrying out the new policy. Slippage is best illustrated 
when the workers: , ^ 

A. Accept the policy without questioning it 

B. Challenge the wisdom of the administration 

C. ^ Reinterpret the policy to suit their own liking 

D. Carry out the policy with some alterations in the 
original intent of the board 

E. Ask for a policy review 

137. Which of the foDowing would most likely have tiie greatest 
concer» that the items on this questionnaire fairly and 
accur^ly measure the content objectives of CMXI? 

A. Faculty . 

B. Instructional leader and evaluators 

C. Evaluators 4 
D» New team of item writers 

Instructional leader 
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' CONTENT PRE-TEST ANSWER KEY 



Question 
No. 


Correct 
kesixjnse 


Concept 


Appucatxon/ 
r^finition 
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PAI - Poweri Authority, Influence 
DM - Qecision-Making 

C - Communication 

S - Slippage 
RS - Role Set 
FS - Formal Structure 
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I S - Informal Structure 

TS - Temporary System 

CF- Conflict 

N- Norms- 

M- Motivation/ Self-interest 
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CONTENT POST-TEST 



the answer sheet, please print your 
name in the boxes is'ovided for that purpose, 
and blacken the letter boxes as directed^ 
Then, write the riame of your project and the 
city where it is ioea^ed. It is not necessary to 
complete any of the other descriptive informa- 
tion. 

Read the directions and then blacken the 
appropriate space on the answer sheet., 



r 



* 




The foMpn^ing it^s^itt'^eiated to some of the concepts studied at 
"KcMTI. Read each item, then select your response. Blacken the space on the 
\( answer sheet tiiat corresponds to your selection. 



i 



1. the president of the community action agency communicates her 
expectations to the sclrooi principal, the PTA president, and the 
Housing Authority Board. This behavior describes her: 

A. Status" 

B. Role Set V 

♦ 

C. Authority 

D. Personality . 

E. Priorities y 

2. CMTI is an example of a: 

A. Microsystem 

B. Temporary system 

C. Informal organization 

D. Permanent system , <r > 

E. None of the above 

3. In defining an individual's role se^ you would most likely ask an 
'. employee to describe his/ hers 

A. Role expectations 

B. R,ole relationships 

C. Role conflicts 

D. Role senders 

E. All of the above 
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The capacity to affect the behavior of others is called: 

A. Authority 

B. Influence ' 

C. Power ^ 

D. Communication ' 

E. A and C only 

Each morning a group of men meets at Jerry's Cafe to discuss - 
politicians, schools, and the latest news. This is an example of: 

A. Hierarchy 

B. Multi-class system 
G. Informal gr'oup 

D. Advisory Board 

E. Caucas 

Which of' the following is not an attribute of the concept of 
authority? 

A. Hierarchy 

B. Acceptance by subordinate 

C. Role Set 

D. Legitimacy ' 

E. Value based , 

The degree to which members of an organization feel that they 
are being recognised for good work is a function of the dimension 
of climate called: " ^ 

A. Leadership 

B. Responsibility v« 



,16^ 



Power 



D. Rewards 

E. Warmth 



) 



J 



8. The teacher makes a ctecision concernirjg the destinatioi of \f ield 
trip foJUowing discussion with the class. This is an exajnple 

^ Delegated decision 

B. ^ Shared decision 

C- Unilateral decision 

D, A and C 

E. None of the above 

9, Role set is based upon CHie's: • 

A. 3ob description 

B. Interaction with other members of the organization 

C. Years of service to the organization * 

D. Leadership tasks 

E. Expertise 

1 0. Employee motivations are\feased on his/her own: 

A. Needs 

B. Posit ipn • 

C. Group norms 

D. Coping strategy 

E. Ethnicity 

11. Codes of behavior based on common mores-and shaped beliefs are 
called: r 
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A. Values ^ 

B. Rules 

C. Norms 

D. Leatiership styles 

E. Informal structures 



kis tri< 



A new teacher in a school district is told that He must march in 
the tovim's Memorial Day parade. WtKsn he pa-otests, He is told that 
the teachers always march and that the school bc^d assumes that 
he will be there. The expectation that ail teaches will march in a 
town parade is an example of which of the following organization- 
al concepts! l 

A. Conflict 

B. Temporary systems 

'\ ' ■ 

C* Authority A 
D« Slippage 

E, Norms ■ ' ^ 



13. Communication is best defined as: * 

A. The process by which information is shared 

B. The strategy used to prevent slippage 
Message receiving 

D. Decoding 
£• ^ A feedback mechanism 
i^. Which of the following is not a type of decision-making? 
A. Unilateral t ' 

' B. Shared 
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C. Delegated 

D. Administrative , . 

E. Social 

Role set is i3est understood by describing: 

A. One's role in relation to other roles in the organiza'tiori 
One's job definition 

\C. One's skills ' ' 

\ ■. ', ■■ .■ ■ 

Q. One's income, aothority, and status 

E. One's goals for career advancement within the (M-gani- 
zation , * . " 

One of the attributes which is not characteristic of an informal 
structure is: t 

> A. Commonality of needs ^ * ' 

\ 

B. Indefinite duration - 

C. Job description >. ' ' ■ 

D. Variable membership . t 

E. Commonality of concerns 

The phases of a temporary syst^ ihcMde: 

A. Input, throughput, outpi^ ,< 

B. Hypothesis, condition, testing ^ 

C. Planning, building, operating, closing, following-up 

D. Presentation, feedback, response, reporting 

E. Set induction, instruction,, evaluation, reporting 

Teachers In schools with a multicultural population can eliminate 



many potential problems with their students by knowing about: 

A. Average income level of parents k 

B. The variety of jK-evaiiing neighborhood norms | M ^ 
The state education departnient guidelines T 

D. Attitudes of elected city of ficials . . * 
£. Origin of the primary groups in the neighborhood 

19. A teacher is a member of the PTA.and the Teacher's Association 
and has chUdren of .her own in the school. These relationships 
describe hen " 

A. Decision-making style 

B. Income ^ 

C. . Leadership style 

D. RoieSet * 
^E. Group process skills 

20. auanita's mother has organized parents to prevent their Hispanic 
\ children from eating lunch at school where the food is uiisuitabie 

to the children'^ expectations. Juanita;? mother has demonstra- 

teds*-. \ * , ' '~ T- 



Influence ^ 
B. Authority 

(■ ■ - - . ' ■ . 

• C. Slippage 

D. Rank 

E. Adaptation 

21 Which of the following woUid most likely have the greatest 
copcern that the items on this questionnaire fairly and accurately 
measure the content objectives of CMTI? 
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A. Faculty 

B. Instructional Leader and evaluators 

C. Evaluators 



D. New team of item writers 



E. instructional Leadier 



22. The willingness to engage in behavior which the individual 
perceives as likely to obtain wanted things and conditions in order 
to satisfy a need is defined ass » W 

., , , ■ . , ■ 

A. Pi>wer 

a. Esteem . . 

C. Achievemept 

D. Authority ' - ^ ' 

E. Mbtivation ' , , 

23. Which of the following items should not be considered in ooeratine 
a temporary system? 

A. Work group fofTiiation and use 

B. Week-rtjj-week operational designs ^ 

C. Conflict managem.ent 

D. Governance and decision- making 

E. Recreatioji 

2^. f p^cislon-^maklng requlresi 

A. Risk-taking 

B. Goal interpretat^n 

C. Weighing alternatives-^ 



\ 
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. D. Ali of the above 
E. Only A and C above * . 

25. An example of an organizational norm is: . 

A. Calling everyone by his/her first name ' 

B. Oif iciai business hours ' 

C. aobtitijBs 

D. Membership requirements 

E. The budget 

26. Schools as organizations are least liKg^ to have: 

A. Clear, measurable goals 

B. Hierarchies . - 

C. Standard procedures 

. ■ •> 

D. Coercive control^ 

E. Centralized decision-making 

27. The formal structure of an organization is illustrated by: 

• li • - 

A. Rule^ and regulations ' 

B. Jdb descriptions ' 

C. Space allotted tp employees on the basis of rank 

D. All of -the above 

E. Only A and C above 

28. ' Two of the attributes of the concept of slippage are: 

A. Distortion and filtering ^ 

B. Policy aqd procedures ^ 
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C. Distortion and coding ,^ , ' ' / . / 

D. Coding and encoding -. ^ ' ' 

E; Filtering and encoding . . v.- 

2% ' Which of the foliowiog is not on Maslojw's ciass of needs that acts' 
as a motivator? ' • , 

• * * ^ 

A. Physioiogical ' ♦ , 

" • '^EU - Safety. ■ , . ■ ' 

* ■ t 

C. Psychoiogical" ^ ^ v . 

D. Esteem ^ ^ 

* ■ 

E. Self-actuaiization 

30. "Frfench and . Raven define five typologies of power. Which of the 
five iisteil below is not one of tHe five typologies? , 

A. Normative . ' . ' , 

/B; Reward * ^ ^ ' 

* ^ C. Coercive,/ ' *^ , . 

^ D. Expert ^ 

• -E.'. Legitimate > • - - ^ . ' 

31. *^ The stiitients generally agree that they are takir\g course 1,23 to' 

learn to'4eaeh JoHnny^ to .read. The instructor chopsfes to teach 
theories of reading. The conflict that results^ is < based ^upoh ' 
discordance between: ' " - . . "'^ ' 

A. Means, 
r " » . ^ 

' B. Goals ' 

^ ^ Resources 

' ■ ^ * s ■ ^ 
D* Message channel 




E. Informai groups 



32. An organization chart is least likely to illustrated 
A. . Roles ♦ 



B. Communication lines 

t , 

If C. Temporary sy stents 

D. Informal structures 

E. Organizational complexity 

' ■ ' 

33: Which of the following is not an attribute of communication? 

A. Soiirce 

B. . Message channel 

f A 

C. Receiver 

D. Coding / V 
Technology 



Temporary systems rely most often upon which of the following 
types of decision-making? ' „ . 

A. Uniiatecai 

B. Shared * 
Delegated 



D. Pragmatic 

E. Administrative directive 



35* Th6 board establishes a policy and cc^municates the policy to the 
president for implementation.^ The president isisues orders to the 
vic^ president who \^41sSup^rvise workers who are carrying out the 
new policy. Slippage is D5s^t ^liustrated when the workers^ 

<• ' ■ * ■ 
A. Accept the,f>olicy without questioning it 






B. Chaile^nge the wisdom of the administration 

C. Reinterpret the poUcy to suit their own liking 

D. Carry out the policy with some* ^alterations irv the 
original intent of the board 

E. Ask for a policy review 

Which of the following items should not be developed in planninig a 
temporary system? 

A. . Clearly definedS;^ sources and resource allocation 

B. A macro design 

C. An analysis of constraints 

D. A pre-sy stem communication > 

E. A mi^ro design • 

.'• - ? • " ■ 

When a'g^rcH^p sfiares responsibility for carrying out^ task, it is 
likely thaijthe most successful* decision-making stra1>i|y they 'can 
.enriploy is:^ * . , 

A. ♦ Obtaining 3 decision from a non-member-of the group 
. B. Autocratic rule' ' ^ . \ 

C. Majority vote 

D. N Polling . - ' • ' 

E. Gpnsefisus ' , . ■* 
The abilltySjo Qjake things happen is a definijipri of: 

A. Communication { 

\ 

s ' . ■ ■ ' ■ . 

B. Influence ^ ' f 

C. Power ^ '\ ■ . ■ 

D. . Authority ' 




E. • A and D only 





? 39. As poHcy is passed down the hierarchy, changes occur. The 
change is caliedi ^ ^ • . 

A. R^rting 

B. Slippage 

C. Delegation 

• * # 

D. Standardization' 

E. ^Supervision ^ 
k^. Conf Uct may be caused by differences in: 

A. Goals ^ ^ 

B. Values * 
G. Perceptions 

D. All of the above • . ^ 

E. A and B only ' . , 

m. Attributes of organizational norms include: 

\ ' ' ' ■ ' ■ . 

, A. Group enforcement through review and sanction * . 

B. Attainability by members of the group . 

Cm Genuine consensus by the group* 

All of the above 

E. A and C only ^ - 

if2. When students model in some way (e.g., dress, hairstyles) the 
appearance of another person, they are being responsive to the 
other person's: •* • ^ / 

A. Power ■ ■' ' ^ ' 
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10 



B. Authority 

• ' ' f ' ■ ' ' 

0. Influence * . ^ 

# * . 

D, Rank * ^ " 

E. B and D' only 

k3. When school notices arc issued in all languages read and spoken by 
, the community members, the school is demonstrating its concern 
for; ' • 

% A, Formal organization o \ 

B. Law and order 

C. Regulations . • . * 

D. Auth'b^ity ' • * 

E. Communication 

ji - ki^. The Schoo/ ^ard mandates that the curriculum will beceme , 
multicultural. The teacher reads the dirtective and plans to have 
an outside speaker on Dr. Martin Luther King's birthday. This is 

^^ ' an example of the concept of:' , . , • 

• A. Role set 

■ - V ' It 

■ * t • -, 

Slippage , ^ • 

- C. Consensus ^ ^ ' ^ 

D. Bureaucracy 

E. Persuasion 

A planned pattern of role relationsWps based upon the mission and 
' technical requirements of the organization is a definition of: 

A. Formal structure ^> 

B. » Informal structure / ■ 
. C, Hierarchy 
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D. Role set 



E. A and C only 



ii6,\ Dissonance among Individuals/groups/systems is called: 



\ 



\A. Integration 

B. Domination 

C. Slippage 

D. Self-interest 

E. C6nill:t 




ERIC 
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— CONTENT POST-TEST ANSWER KEY 



PART I 



Question 


Correct 
Response 


Concept 


AppiiGation/ 
ueiiiUXion 


Question 

iSIn 


Correct 


Concept 


Application/ 


1 I 




B 


RS 


A ' 






DM 


D 


! 2 




B 


TS 




25 


' A 


. ' N ' 


A 


I-.' 3 ' . 


« 




CF . 


A 


26 




FS 


A 






c 


PAI 


D 


27 


E 


FS 


D 


5 




c 


IS 


'A 


28 


A ■ 


S 




6 




c 


PAI 


D , 


29 


c 


M 


' D 


7 ■ 




D 


•FS 


A ^ 


' , 30 i 


A 


< 

PAI' 


D 


> 




B ■ 


DM 




31 




CF 


A 






B 


RS V 


D 


32 


D 


IS ' 


D 


10 




A 


M 


A 


33 


E 


C 


D 


.11 




C 


N 


D 




B 


DM 


At- 


12 




E' 


. N 


, A 


35 


D 


S 


A 


13 




A 


> C 


■ D 


36 


A 


TS 








E 


*DM 






. e 




D 


■h 


- 


A 


RS 




38 


- ,c 


PAI 


D 


16 




C 


IS' 


A 


39 


B 


S 


D ' J 


17 




C 


TS 


D • 


. kO ■ 


... -D - 


CF 


..D . 


1 

I o 




B 


C 


A 






N 


D 


















19 




D ' 


RS 


, A 


i^2 


c 


PAI 


A 


2P 




A 


PAI 


A 


^3 




C • 


A 


21 


i 


B 


. M 


A 


4(» 




s- 


A . . 


22 




E 


M 


D 


if5 


A 


FS 


D 


.23 




B 


TS 


A 






CF 


D 


ff"" 

f 
I 


PAI - 
DM- 
C- 
S- 


Power^ Authority, Influence 
Decision-Making 
Communication 
Slippage 


IS - 
TS - 
CF - 
N - 


Informal Structure ^ 
Temporary System 
Conflict • 
Norms 





RS - Role Set , M - Motivation/Self-interest 

FS - Formal Structure ' . 



CONTENT POST-TEST (APPLICATION) 



Read the directions below and then 
blacken the appropriate space on the answer 
sheet. ' 

The -following questions have been deve- 
loped to ;test your abiiity" to ^pply the orgaru- 
zatlonai concepts you have studied during 
CMTI to the events in the rnovie you have just 
sepn. 

In questions where more than one organi- 
zational concept might be an appropriate 
choice, the concept that is most dearly 
representative should be selected. 

The major characters in the movie you 
have -just seen are: 

Sylvia Barrett - a first-year teacher at Calvin 
Coolidge High School . ( 

3. X McCabe - administrative assistant 

Principal Bestor - the high school principal 

Alice - the student who jumps from the 
classroom window- 

3oe Ferone - a delinquent student 

Paul Barringer - an English teacher 
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47. The faculty iunch room was an example of: 
1 • A. Formal structure I 
^ Jnforrhal structure , , 

. C*, Temporary systems ' ' • * 

D. Role set 

£• One-way communication 

^ ^8* The discussion between *i!r. Barringer and th» Principal on how to 
handle the love letter from the^ student was an exampl^ of: 

A. Role set - - 

B. Norms 

C. ' Power ^ ' 

D. ' Conflict 

■ f ' m 

£• Influence ' ^ 

^^9. The student in Miss Barrett's class who was always answerir^ in 
lengthy, often unneccesary statements in order to make himseli 
appear smarter than he probably was exemplified: * * 

1 ■ _ * . ■ ' ,- 

A. Communication 

B. Role set • ' 

C. Norms > ■ 

D. Conflict 

E. Self-interest \ • 

50. ,When Miss Barrett set the class rules of "No Talking, No 
, . Swearing" she was exeflnplifying! , 

4. Slippage - . 

B. Auth^ity * * ^ 



v.. 



* « 
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Role^set 

D. Norm^, - \ ' 

E. Ail of the above 

Miss Barrett's introcfuction and assignment of "A^aie of Two 
Cities" exemplified the fpilowing conceptCs)j 

* 

,A. Authority 
B. Slippage , 

^ ^ ■ • *? • 

Communication* ^ 
D. A andC 
Ei B and C 

Eddie asks Miss Barrett to sign Tiis dropout card, much to Her 
distress. There:^pears to be a difference in how, Miss Barrett ^d 
Eddie perceive his: , ' 

■ ' "• ■ 

A. Influence 

B. Curriculum objectives 

C, Communication 

D, Motivation ♦ . 
£• Work schedule 

)J^hich of the following factors concerning the neighborhood 
around the school was not illustrated in the movie? ^ 

A. Lack of employment opportunities 

•B, Unsanitary living conditions • ^ 

C. Need for parent support systems 

D. The extent to which organizational, activities occur - 
within the neighborhood boundaries 
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E. The possibility of racial tension among the ethnic 
^ groups living in the community 

Miss Barrett's procedures in the classroom were a reflection of 
what she thought she should be doing, what the students thought 
she shb^ild be doing, and what her superiors thought she should be 
doing. Her behavior could then be characterized as reflecting 
y which of the fqllowing organizational ccBicepts; 

A. Norms 

B. The formal structure • 

C. The informal structure • / 

D. Conflict ' 

E. Role se,t *_ ' ■ 

When the janitor returned ail requests with the answer, ">ie is not 
here", he was exemplifying his:. 

A. Role set 

B. Authority 

C. Nprms ^ 

D. - Slippage 



£• None of the above 




Which organizational concept is being illustrated when Principal 
Bestor asks Miss Barrett to recognize that there is education 
taking place at Calvin Coolidge High School in spite of the waste, ^ 
stupidity, and ineptitude so f rustratingly evident? 

A. Authority 

B. l5ecision-making , 

C. Influence 

I a 

D. Power 
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E. Norms 

^7. Which of the folli^wing is not an example of one-way communica- 
tion? ' 

A. The loudspeaker announcements ■ . ' 

B. The cMss discussion of "A Tale of Two Cities" 

(,> • -'^ \ • ■ ' ■■. ■ . • 

C. Miss Barrett telling her homeroom students they should 
- not leave until dismissed 

\ 

D. Principal Bestor's speech at the opening a^mbiy 

E. Miss Barrett's first meeting with 3oe wheS she read the 
enrollment, list to find his name 

' * ■ 

58. , Which of the following characteristics of a temporary system was 

lllus'trated in the movies^ ^ 

A. Planning and building . 

B. Building and operating - 

C. Operating and closing ■ ' • 

D. Closin£aJfd follow-up , - 

E. "All o/ the above 

'X ■ • 

59. "iS to 6"/refers to: 

\A. The racial makeup of the conamunity 

B. jpfte ideal class size ' 

• C. The arrTdCfiTt-of -tijEpe a studenl| spends in the community 
^ as opposed to the time spent in the school 

D. The ratio of boys to girls in the school 

E. A and C above 



ERIC 
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60. When Principal Bestor once again produces only the blueprints of' 

the proposed new school and still does not have the site or money . * 



to report on, it tells us a lot about^ • - 

A. Community norms - - 

B. The formal structure ♦ , 

C. Influence ' • 

D. Coercive power ' 

E. B and C - 

Miss Barrett's leadership -styles as exemplified during her first 
hoiheroom period shoui|l be described ass ' 

A. .Democratic 

B« ' Autocratic ' 

C. Laisse? faire , 

D. /Ail of the above ' - ■ • 



B and ,C above 



The fact that Harry Kapan's mother felt justified in "barging in on 
^4iss, Barrett's conference with another person is bound to create:' 

A. Slippage . / ^ 

B. Role epipeetations . ' ' \ ' 

C. Conflict " • V 

D. Role sets ' . ^ 

E. None of the above 

3* 3, McCabe's leadership sjyie should be characterized as:, 

A. Democratic 

B. Autocratic , 

C. Laissez faire ' , • v 
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D. Ail of the above ' ^ \ * ' 

^ . - ■ . , ' r • 

E. BandC^ve , ; < . } 

6^f. Mi$s Barrett was faced with ■ even after 

she.announced that she was resigning. " 

' ; - A. Decision-making ' , " • ✓ 

' ■ • . " \ . , 

B. Her own motivational problems « ^ 

C. Racial problems 

' Classroom orgafiizational probier 

ft 

• E. AandB^ove 

65. The library memo sent to alJ teachsrs^^was an example of: 
'^N^A. Slippage • \ , ^ 

B. One-way communication ■ ' • ' 
' Cp* Coercive power . ^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ 

D. Communication effectiveness - ' 
^ E. -An innovative technique 

66. For Alice love was; , ' 
^ A. A temporary system 

B. ,^ A physiological ne^- ' ^ ' ^ 

C. A distortion ; 

D. A motivator \ * * ; 
^. A female rple set , ' 

67. Miss Barrett's turnin^-in Ferbne after he pulled a knife on her is 
an example of demonstrated: * ^ 

A. <Risk-taking - . 
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B. Creditjility . ' 

C. Decisiorv-making , * 

D. Authority , • . - | 

Ev A and C . 

^- ' ' ' ■ ' ' ' 

the way the' class afcted towards the President of the- Student 

Council Organization is an example of Its: ' ^ x 

A. Norms . * ^ 

B» Self-interest - ' - 

C. FormaU structua© 

* • . 

D. Power ' ' 

i ' ■ ■ r ■ 

All of the above ^ ^ 

When Joe asked to leave the room during the semester exam, Miss 
Barrett faced a problem in: , • . 

A. Norms ' » " * • 

B. Communication . 

C. Decision-making * ' ^ 
D/ Temporary systems 

Motivation \ . , 

The relationships between the principal, Miss Barrett, the guid- 
ance counselor, the nurse, etc. are \fefined by how each sees 
his/hers V » 

A. . Power * 

B. Role set . . . y 'J ' 

» 

C. Motivation . " . 

D. Authority • ^ ^ 
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E. All of the above 

• ■ * . * ' * 

71. Slippage is cktmonstrated when; . * 

t * . 

A. AUce speaks only v^hen shef, is being {K'ockied by hsr 
friend • • ' ' ' . 

B. Miss "Barrett receives retirement forms instead of 
resignation forms , ' 

C Joe Ferone makes a pass at^Miss Barrett on Parents* 
Night- • 

D. Harry Kagah speaks in dass 

E. None of th« above i • f 

72. The insuit, "You Vhitey-lovin' plowboy" w^s a reaction * 
because of the speaker*si • . • 

A. Role sef 

-■ ■ . ■ *• . ■ . 

Bl Norms ' 

C. Power ' 

D. ^ Self -inter est 

E. Authority ^ 

73. Miss Barrett's homeroom dass for one semester should be looked 
at as a: 

A. Community pr,obiem 

B* Role set i 

C. Temporary system / 

D. Complex system ^ ^ ' » 

E: Power struggle » ; • , • : 

7k, Mr. McCabe's concern with rules and regulatiO?\s is a direct result 
of the following: ' • ^ 



V 
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A. The way in which he perceives his goals 

B. . The way in which he m^es ctecisions 

C. Environmental infiuences 

D. His and oihers* expectations of his f uncti<»is as\ vice- 
principal 

E. ' Aiiol the above - ; • 

75v Miss Barrett's ieadership style as exemplified c^ing 
obs^v^tioh ol her class should be described a^ 

A. ^embcratic 

B. V Autocratic 



7^ 




iLalssel iaire 
Ail Of the'above 
/ B and C above 




pft, Ttie, inability of the teasers tb obtain all of the in|ormation 
needed qn the Delany carc& during t|>e bper;MngT)omeroom period is 
. an exampie of; . / 

A. ' Role set ■ . . >' ' . . . ^ ■ . ." 

B. .Conflict pahageraent' . 

-' ■ ' /. .--/'/'■■■■' '' ,'. ' ' ■' , , ■ ' - 

C. '',.>Jbrrns /■ 'J-^:' ' .7'' ■ ' 

D. Informal structure . ^ ' ■;■ 

. . , . ' ' , . f - . ,1 > 

* :E, 'Slippage . ^' ■ . , ^^'^ ■ 

P 77. One reason for cpMlicit between the stU(tents in the schobi and the 
/ administration dbmd be that they wfti:*e* concerned about different 




.1 * 



they 

things. For exapiple, the differen^s could he illustrative of 
diffe^ring views about? ' " > ' ' 



.A# /"Tem|X)rary systems^d perm^ent systenns ,^ 




Self-mtere^and norms /. » 

C. Op^n communication and closed. communication . V 

D. Motivation and slippage * ' . / 

E. B and D above ,/ 

Which of the following is iiot an iilustfation of the ibrmal 
structure? 

The Principal's ia^ge office with a rug on the floor - 

B. The need for hail t^ses to gofo the bathrooms » 

C. Opening all winctows foui^^lnches from the top ^ 

D. The school dance ?r . 

^ ' • ■•' ' . . . -v . 

E. All of the above y 

The fact that desks and chairs are bolted^. to the floor and that 
stuctents walk or\>^ them during the i^tlal homeroom period 
illustrates the contrast Jbetween: ; ' - « 



A. The formal structure and norms ^ 

B. One-way communication and two-way conwiunication ^ 



C. Role and norms ■ ' ' y^'y 



D. .Hierarchy anddecision-making 



E. ; All of the above 

'i ' 



Mi^s Barpett created a potential conflict situawn' when she: 



A. Did not turn in all her forms at the end.^f ^ the day 




Went up the "dtfwri" staircase 
i C, Allowed herself to be alone in th^ room, with 3oe.Ferone 
D. All of the above . " 
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Miss, Barrett's belief that the Nurse could perform nnedical duties 
when she actually could do little showed which concept in action? 

A. .^ppage\ . ,, , / 

B. 'Power •■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ', ^, ' ■ ; ■ ■ ■ .■,■■„ 

C. informal structure ' . " 

D. €ommurucation , ^ - 

E. Decision-making . v 
The movie dearly implies that Miss Barrett: ■ 

A. Lives outside of the school neighborhood > 

B. ^ Lives in the. school neighborhood 

C. Mbved during the jschooPyear . | ' , 

D. Is engaged to be married 



E. Owns her own home 



\ 



Question 

, No. 

■— — ' 


Corr«<pt 


Concept 


-Question 
No. 


Cprrect 
ResDonse 


Concept • 


L7 












*8 


D 




- 66 


■ • D * . 






■ ■ E 


M ; 




■ E , 


DM 






PAI 


. Oo 








u 








UiVI . 


52 


D 


M 






RS • 


53 


D 


IS 


'71 




S 
N 


55 


' B 


' PAI 


73 J; 


C 


TS 


^56 
57 


r B 


PAI 

c 


7i« ^ 
75- 


- ' A . ' 


RS ' 
PAi^ ' 


58 


B 




76" 


■ f ■ 
• E 




• "'59 
. 60 
61 


c 

■ C' 


FS 
^ ' PAI 


77 
7S 

79 ' 






62 


c 


DF 


" SO 


' ' D 

A 
A 




63 

6^ - 


■ • B 

E 


PAI 

. DM 


81 

82. . 

1 


N 



PAI - Power, Authority, Influence . 

DM- Decision-Making 

C. - Communication ^ 

S - Slippage U 

- Role Set 

FS Formal Structure 



IS - Informal Structure 

TS - Temporary SystemX 

CF- Conflict \ • 

N- Norms • f 

M- M6tiv^tion/SeIf -Interest 
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CMTI INSTRUCTIONAM^BSERVATION SCHEDULE 



WKSHP[T1 D PART □ date 





F 




J_ 




li 




12 




13 


14 




15 




16 


17 




IS 




19 


20 




21 




22 


23 




Itf- 




25 


26 




27 




28 


29 




30 




31 


32 




33 




3k 






35 




36 




.37 



<f 5 



CLSTR □ QBSR □ OBSR# 

'6 '7 



8 9- 



OBa 


OB.? 


oa3 




Instructional Mode . 










E^esentatlon * 










Demonstration 










Discussion/Group Problem-Solving 










Audiovisual ■ 










Role Play/Simulation/GaminR 










Independent Activity. ■ . 








'.t 


« 

Group PlanninR/OrRanizinR 










RotMine ManaRerial Tasks 










Recreation/Unf oc* Disc/Free Time 



62-3 



38 

M 
50 

58 



39 
43 
47 
51 
55 
59 



66-7 



40 




41 






Affective Climate 


44 




45 






Communicatior/ 


4S 




• 49 






Participant openness 


52 




' 53 






Participant Initiative . 


J6 




57 






Group Interpersonal Cbhesiveness 


60 










Attending Behavior 






68-9 








Number Participants 
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199 



■ ( 



PART 2 



r 







1- 


9 






* 


% 




D 








C 

\ 








t t 

11 




12 




'l3 








15, 


16 




17 




18- 




19 




20 


21 




22 




23 




?^ 




?5 


lb 




If 




2S 










31 




32 




33 




3<t 




35* 










3S 














^2 




<^3 




hit 










47 




4S 




49 




50 


51 




52 




53- 




54 




55 


56 




57 




58 




59 




60 


61 




62 




63 




64 




65 


.66 




"67 




68 




69. 




70 


71 




72 




73 




74 




75 


76 




77. 




78 




79 




80 


Content and Skills 









10 



o 


OB.l 


OB.2 


OB3 


OB.4 


Organization CcHiceot 




■ 


/ 




Power, Authority» Irvfluence 










I^eclsiorvMaking 










Conimuriication 








r: 


• ■ \, 


'Slipp^e 










'■'Role' Set ' 








\ 




FoHnal Structure 




■ / 

J 








Informal Structure 


1 








Teniporary Systems 


i 

1 ^ 








Conflict 




' ■ ') 






• . Norms • ^' 










V Motivation/Self-Interest 




t 








—A: 










'^'^'v- ■ -p^^i ' . - — ' 
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Materials and Resources 



P/F 



S/M 



U/R 



Copiplete Bibliographic Reference 



OBSR. 
CKED. 



CMTI INSTRUCTIONAL OBSERVATfON SCHEDULE : 



WKSHPO WK □ PART □ DATE 
1 2^ 3 



5 



CLSTR n OBSR □ OBSEi^ C] 

6 ■ 7. ' 8 ^ 



Qualitative Description . Describe as fully and completely ^-possible what 
occurred; during the observation period. Include in the description three - four 
incidents that occurred. Include quotes^ when they add flavor to the description. 
Include setting, number and role group of participants, objectives of itutitution, 
-organization, instructional activities, content, roles of instructor, roles of 
participants, affective climate, and essence of interaction. This description will be 
read independently of data" previously recorded-^ttempt to capture the tone, 
content, participants, and fjTGcesses so that a reader could fully* une^stand what 



had occurred. 
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< OBSERVER GUIDE V ' ^ 

CMTI INSTR^GTiONAi OBSERVATION SCHEDULE 

Schedule of Observations ^ 

Each observer wiii make eight observaticms of twenty-minutes' ort each 
day« The time 4nd location for these d}servations will be deternilned during 
the week preceding CMTI when yistructional schedules are mor^ fyliy 
^evel<«3ed. , > 

■ ■ . . . *, 

Each twenty-minute observation will be orgianized as follows; . 

' - 4 minutes — Observation of Activities 1 

^ l minute ^ Complete recording of data^ for Observa- 
tion 1. 

^ minutes — r Observation of Activities 2 * ■ - 4^^- 

4 minute — Complete recording of data for Observa- 

tion 2 

(^minutes — Observation of Activities 3 * 

' I minute — Complete recording of data- for Observa- 
^ • ■ tion 3 ' . 

k minutes — Observation of Activities 4 : . 

I minute ■ — Complete recording 'of data for Obsei^a- 
tion 4 

a * 

5 minutes — Look over dat^ sheet to ensure all data 

" - filled in ^ v " ^ 

5 minutes — Travel to next observation 

Iderrtification Data 

WKSHP: -i ^ CMTI; 2 - PTW Mid-A.tiantiq 2 - PTW T^xas . 
> WEEK: . 1 - First Vveek; 2 - Second week; 3 - Third wiek * 



V. -1^*- 

202 



PARTs PartidpantS5 X - Interns ohiy, or Interns with instructor 
^ in'the (djservatic^ area: ' - 

2 - Team Leader^s caiiy ^r. Team Leaders and* 

instructor •; ^ 
- • ' ■. ■ ' . • , . ■ » 

' , 3 - Interns. and Teano Leaders only or with ' 

' instructor . • 

DATE— Date of month' - ' • 

CLUSTER Record duster number as as^gned in CMTI 

. ■ ■ * ■ ' • ■ / ■ 

OBSERVATION — Number ccmsecutively. your observa- 
tiofjs, beginning vi?ith Oi, 02, throughout CMTI. / 

/ " f ■ ' 

■* ■ / ' '~ . 

CARD NO.— This refers to data card number.^ The front - 

ai the data card is 1, the i>ack 2. • 

* ' ' - / 

'Instf\ictionai R^ocfe - • / 

This set o| observations refers to the source and type of instruction 
occurring during each ^ur-minute observaticm.- During each of" the four- 
minute observations, record in the space provided tlw source ©( instruction: 

* F — Source was Faculty member or CMTI instructor 
I — Source was Intern ' 

*■ • 
T — Source was Team Leader ' 

Following th%- observation, record the total number of F - involved 
instruction in the T column, the total number of I * -involved instruction in 
the I column, and the total number af T - involved in the T column. 

\ , V ■ • ■ 

Example: In observation period numb^ i, the Faculty member 
. ' ' (F) was the only, person who was presenting} in 

observation number 2, the Faculty member (FTauid 
Interns (I) presented informationj in otoservation- 
number 3, the instruction involved group discussion ' 
(and would be shown elsewhere); aiid in observation 
number^, the Faculty member (F) again presented- 

I. * * 

Each observation was marked as bjiftow, then the sum of ''Presenta- 
tion" observations recorded at left. Note that since Team Leaders 
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o 



■ m \ 



did not participate in |»-esentdtion at any. tin^_ during the four 
<^5^ryations, their total was 0. Thus the possilale range of recorded 
totals for eadi mode of instruction would be 0-/f (rKi, instruction of 
this type to instruction of this type in ail of the four observations). \ 





F 




1 






'OB.1 


OB.2 


0B.3 


6 

OB.4 


Instructional Mode • 


- 11 


B 


la 


i 


' 13 




F 








Presentation 



Nine mbdes of instruction are defined below and are to be tcaisidered 
in the observations. ^ - ' „ * 

Presentation . Lectures? expository rem^ks; expressions of fact^or 
opinion, primarily telling by ojie person to a group of people,* " - 

Denrionstration ^i A demonstration of -how to use equipment, participate » 
in an activity, or compfete an exercise; characterL^ by an individual 
showing one or more others how t(i do something. 

■ . • ■ . ■ . . •■ » •- " : : ■ 

Discussion/Group Problem-SdlvinR . A group planning interacting on 
a topic ,or problem where statements are 3iort, one persqp builds on the 
action oi'anotheri usuaily but ndt necessarily a small grouj;^ • 

Audiovisual . Movie or 4kde/tape showi^ audiovisual nijateri^ds used to , 
convey concept or used in instruction. / * , 

. Role Play/ Simulation/Gaming^ . A hypothetical isi$ua|ion problem is ' , 
posed and the group considers and jH'oposes a soiutionj micro-teaching tuad- 
feedback; play educatknai game designed to extend knowledge, perceptions, 
or attitude. 



Independent Activity. Reading, writing, 
jngaged in independently oy participants. 



or other learning activity 

... ^ 
■ • * - « 

Group Planning/Or^gamzlng . Group determining procedures, practices 
to pursuej prgamzmg tasks related to inltruction; characterized by actual 
plans for an activity rather than discussion of educational concept or issue. 

Routine MatValgement Tasks . Housekeeping items, maintenance tasks, 
group management directions or tasks based on directions. 



\ 
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- Recreation/UinJocused Discussion/Free Time . Morning \keak peri6<i^ 
free time between activities- with several simultaneous conversations arnong 
p&rtldpant^ planned recreational' activities. . 

.Ratin]^&*of CUinate ' ^ ' ' 

At the end of each fpur-minute observation, rate on a five-point^scale, 
climate-of the area bieing ob^rved. the s\x scaies are as foJiows: - ' 



Affective Climate 
— - ' ■ .' ' * — 

■1 . ■ .2 



cool, tension, ' 
friction • 



•'3 



warm, -supportive 
congenial 



Communication 



f 



1 



difficult, 
strained 



smooth, easy 



Participant Openness 
i 2 



defensive, 
closed 



receptive, 
open 



Par.ticipant Initiative 
1 2 



Passive, dependent 
pue seeking 



active, autonomous, 
takes initiative 



Group Interpersonal Cohesiveness 
1 2 3 



* independent 
actions 



tight, close group, 
teamwork 



Attending Behavior 

' ■ 1 ■ ■ 2 



not attfertc^ing •■ attending ?' f alert, enthusiastic 
notirivcdved . . / 

Ns • . ' ■ " ' . ■ ■ ■ . • 

Number of Participants . , , ' .. . 

. ' . • • ■ ■■' . , _ , ■ ■ • _ ■ ; 

Rrecord the number of persons, induding instructors', who were present 
during th^ (rfsaservatipn period. This is recprcted lor^cji of ihe four-minutis 
vd^ryatlo'ns. . • " . 

Organization Content ' * ^ • . 

Eleven concepts related to organizatloiki theory will be highlighted in 
CMTI/ They not b*^ inc|u<fed in all /nstructionj but in rpany periods of 
instruction* In this aspect of the dbservation, consider the content of tivs 
' instructiofi during each fcHir-minute period, noting whidi, jf ahyt pf these 
eleven concepts wer^, taught or discussed. ^ i 

* •'. ' 

Definitions of the eleven concepts are included in CMTI instructional 
materials. • ' * * 

For each concept included in in$tructicin during a four-minute period, 
specify whether it was considered as a definition, or basic concept or ah 
appllcatipn of the ccmcept. . Use. the co^ listed below. 

D ' — Definition or i>asic ctmcept » , 

S Application of concept to school ox clas^-oom 

C Application of ddncept to <:ommunity v . 

M — A|>plication of concept to multicultural situation 

O — ^Application of concept in setting other than those listed 
above, &r of such general nature as not to be a codeable 
application ' 

It is possible for more than one cx'ganizational concept to be .* 
included in a four-minute period. Likewise, it is possible fw more than 
one application to be made ip that period. ' • . 
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Content and Skills . ' • - , - « 

- List as concisely as possible the content of the instruction during the' 
twenty-minute obs^ation. ' " , ' 

Materials and Re sources • » . • '^ „ . ' / 

— , ■ . • 

Record here any materials or resources used or referred to during the 
total observation ■ period. Bfe sure to provide a complete bibliographic 
reference on each. A listing of materials will be Jurnished which can be 
. referred to by number. ' ' - ^ " 

• Other data to be recorded include: ■ ' * . 

P/F — Sources of Resource — - Furnishe<^ by the Program {P) or 
* by an individual Faculty member fr) ' 

S/M — Distribution of Resource — Single copy of limited 
number <2-3) available (S) or distributed to each 
participant, multiple copies (M) 

k ■ • ' ■ ' ■ . • 

U/R — How used — Resource used directly or as the basis- for 
discussion (U) or rescHjrce .referred to which had 
^ previously been used (R) • ^ 

Type — Media — textbook, position paper, film, slide/tape, 

case study, q|c. ' ■ 

Complete Bibliographic Reference ^ For those references on the list, 
use the code number. For ail others, be sure to obtain a complete, 
bibliographic reference.. 

■ . * •■ • . 

Qualitative Description • 

Foh one observation period each day, please complete a qualitative 
description of the experience. Use the code at the top to cross-reference it 
with your data sheet, but cfo not assume reader-knowledge- of data on that 
sheet. This description must stand alone, and it should be a well-written, 
readable description of what occurred. 
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POSt-CMTI PROGRAM ASSESSMENT 



As CMTI closes^ wje 'a«5 askin^ou td 
* complete the following questiorih^e. The 
, purpose of thlsi* attivity Is tO 'C^ittnent the 
-reactions of participants to theSfarious experi- 
ences and cHitcomes of CMTI. » 

'' '•. • ' ' ... ' ' ■ * / ' ' ■ ■ ' ' ' 

The data will be j^sfed to desQibe the 

" group's [K-ogress and impressions. , , 




\ 
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■■■■/: 




/ 



. Please select the* GorV'ect 
corresponding space on the answer sh€iet*J 

■ ■ ■1 ^ ■ : 

i. Tead^r Corps roi? 





/ 



A. Te'am Leader. 
• B., Intern 
C, Other 

2. , Age 

A. .20-2<^ years 

B. 25-29 years ^ ^ 
' C. 30-3* years .. ' 

- O. 35-39 years >• , 
Ei ''^O years or ol^j^F * . J 

"' [ ■ ' M- * " 

3. Sex 



A. Female 

B. J Male •: 

Where you E^ed cliifln^ most of your childhood 



A. flural/;/:- ■:■ / 

B. /^mal|%wk<under 10,000) 

SmalJ city ilt),000 - 50,000) 
D. City .(ov^r 50^000), 4hrier-city 
Clty Wer 50,000), suburbs 

Marital status / 

A. /Married 

B. / Singlej^: 

6. ' Ntjmber of dependent children 
, A. None , 
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Two . ■ ■ . , , ■ , , 

\ Three . • • 

Four or more ^ 

/ Race/Ethnic Group - ' . / . 

* ■■• • ■ ■■ f 

i » A. . Anglo/Caucasian American • , ' ' * . • * ' 

('■ B> Biaek/Afro American _ ' . / -s f V ' 

) ■' 1C.' Asian/jPaciiic Amedpan ■ '■'^s.^f^ 

, . Native American • - V f / 

" ^. Hispanic/Chicano Atperican V • * ' 

8. . Which of the following best describes ,tiie sclKX>l, ypur- teacher Corps 
• project is 16cated in?i , * ' 

•■. '■ ' ' ■ '-m '■■ :y.ry% 

A. Rural - ^ t y / 

B. Urban/rural . ' ■ /'A^ 

C. UrJaan/inner-clty' / f'' 

D. Other - ' 



•f i' 



9. At what level would you prefer t^ph?. '\ ^ 

A. " Preschool, kindergarten / ; 

B. , Primary (1-3) V 

C. Intermediate . 
, D, 3unior high (7-9) 

.E. Senior high (10-12), ; V 

1 Q. / Year graduated from college? 

A. 1976- 77 

B. 1974-75 

C. 1972 ->3 

D. 197 i or before - - 

E. not graduated' ^ 

11. Major *in college c 

' . A*. Social Sciences 

B. Humanities/Music/ Art 

C. Science/Mathematics .4 



< 
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iD. Industrial Arts/TechiK>iogy 
' E. Education arid other 

12. Previous i:€^chiog experience. 



A., /None . 

B* Student teaching only 

C. Two years or iess 

D. 3- 5 years ' * 

E. 6 or more years . 




■ TEACHER CONCERNS CHECKLIST 



-The che<;:kiist is designed to explore what. teachers are concerned about at 
different points in their car^s. There are, of course, no right or wrong 
answers; each person has his or her owb concerns. ^' 

:As Teacher Corps. Interns and' Tears" Leaders, you haye been attending the 
"Corpsmember Training Institute (CMTI). We are interested in ieanungj what 
your - concerns ,ar,e now about your future role as a teacher (if you a^e an 
Intem> or yofir present role as a. teacher (if yoii arfe a Team Leader). * 

Sometirties people are tempted to answer qu<3fn6ns like these in terms of 
what they think they should Be concerne'd ai>out or expect to be concerned 
about in the future. This is not what is wanted here: We would like to know 
only what you are actually concerned about now. Consider yjourself^to be 
concerned about a thing if you think about it frequently and would like to do 
something about lt. , " • 

On^e following pages you. will, find statements about some> concerns you 
might have now. Read «adi statement. Then ask yourself: When I think 
about 'teaching am I concerned aijout this? 

For each statement, decide which of the following answers best applies to 
you^ow. ^ar'k that answer on the scoring sh^t, ^ • 

A - ! ' am hot concerned ahmt that now, or the " 
statement does not apply 

B- I am wittie concerned « ' 
C - I an^oderately concefrte^ ^ 
. ^ij - I am very concerned ' ' 

E^l am totally preoccupied with the concern 

< 

/ • . " ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ } ■ 

13. Lack of respect of some students. 

14. Standards and regulations set for teachers 
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A. Not qoncerned 

B. » Little concerned 



C. Moderately concerned 

D. * Very concerned 



£. totally preoccupied 
with concern 



"U. Selecting arid teaching content well. . 

16. The mandated curriculum is rK)t appropriate for all students 

17. Whether students are learning what they should I ■ - 

18. Whether the students really like me or not '• ' ■ 

19. Increasing students' feeling of accomplishment 

20. The nature and (jyality of instructional materials 

21. Where I stand as a teacher 



22. Motivating students td study 

23. Working productively with other teachers 



m, - Lack of instructional materials 

25. Rapid rate of curric^ym and instructional change 

^ 26. Filing under pressure too much of the time 

27. Frustrated by the routine and inflfcxibiiity of the situation! 

4 

28^ Becoming tpo personally involved with students 

29. Maintaining the appropriate degree of class contrj^l 

30. Acceptance as a friend by students 

31. Understanding the principal's policies 

32. The wide range of student achievement 
33»' Doing well when a supervisor is present 
3^. Meeting the needs of different kinds of students - 
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A. . Not concerned ' C. Moderately concerne^i E. Totally preoccupied * 

B. Uttle.ccMicerned . D. Very cc^cerned with concern 



4 



33/ Being fair and impartial 

36, 4>iagnosing student learning fM-ofalems \ 

37. Getting a favorable evaluation of my teaching , 

38. • Bein^^<asked personal questions by my students , 

39, Toa many non-instructional duties ' 

(*0. " InJhiring that students grasp subject matter fundamentals 

^1. Wdsl^og with too many students each day ^ 

Challenging unmotivated students > 

43. The values and attitudes of the current generation 

i^k. Adapting myself to the needs of different student?s 

k5, ; Vl^hether students §an apply what they learn 

<f6. Understanding the philosophy of the school 

hi. \ Students who disrupt classes • ^ 

M%, Instilling worthwhile concepts and values 

49. How styder^ts, feel about me 

50. Student health and nutrition problems that affect learning 

51. The psychological climate of the school 

52. Clarifying the limits of my authority and responsibility 

53. ' Assessing and reporting student progress 

54. Chronic absence and dropping out of students 



/ 

4 
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A. 
B. 



Not concerned 
Little concerned 



C* Moderately concerned 
D. Very concerned 



E. Totally preocct^ed 
with c<sicern 



55. Lack of' academic freedom . 

56. Teaching required corjtent to students of varied background 

57. Student use of dru$§ s 

< . , •.' • 

58. Feeling more adequate as a teacher . 

59. .Guiding students toward intellectual and emotional growth 

■ ■ ■, ' A '• ^ 

60. Being accepted and respected by prof eiisional persons > 

61. Adequately presenting, aU Of the required mater iai • 

62. Slow progress of certain students ' 

63. My ability to present ideas to thci class 

6^, Helping students to value learning ' , 

65. - Whether each student is getting what he/she needs 

I ' ■ ■ 

66. ) Increasing my proficiency in cpt^ent " 
67* Recogmzing th^ Bocial^d emotional needs of studerfts 

68. r the v^de diversity of student ethnic and socioeconomic backgrounds 



\ 
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' PERC^TIONS OF CMTI . ' 

* 

Listed below ar'e several potential outcomes of CMTI. Some are jxibre 
important to ycHi than others. Please rate them as you perceive tneir 
importance 'to yoy at this time. Blacken the corresponding space on the 
answer, sheet. ' ' . . 

^ ;• . ■ . 

A. Not important . 
* ' ■ ■■ ■ ■. ' •» 

- B. Somewhat important 

D. Quite important 

E. Extremely important • ' 



♦ * # # * # 

0 

69. Increase my knowjedge of Teacher Corps 
70- ^ Make new friends 

71. Become better acquainted with Interns and Team Leade/s in my 
project * . ' 

72. ' Become more self-confident as a person , 
73# , JX^prk more effectiveiy with other people 

7^*. Learn theories of instruction and how to apply them 

75. Appreciate persons from other ethnic groups 

76. Meet and live with diverse people 

77,. Experience a variety of ways of organizing an education program 

78. Clarify my. educational goals and directions 

79. ' Improve my ability to identify and solve problems ♦ 
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A. Not important C. Important . E. - Extremely important 

B. Somewhat important D. Quite important ' 

. . ' • ? ■ ■» . . . >. 

* " ' ' ^ » 

go. Increase my understanding of multicultural education , . 

V 

81. Learn the<»'ies and ccHicepts related to the study of organizations 

. • ■ ' , ■ . ' ' ■- • ' 

S2*. Learn new ideas lhat I can apply at my school project . ■ 

83. ^ Enjoy the <^j>ortunity to travi^ anci meet n«w pepisie ^ . 

84. Know myself better '^^^i^ . ** - 

85. Demonstrate basic commu^ica^n and group pcocess skills \ 

. • , , ,;■ VV,.;_':^ ^■"^ ' ■ ' ■ , ■ ^ 

"^6. Facilitate use of basic qpmmuriication ^^d §^up i^rocess skills in 
others - • • '''' ' /'-^v -v- . ■ 

^ 87i Develop my competence in team management skills -'"^ 

88. Employ instructional supervision skills 

89. Identify major organizational structures of communities and schools 

■ ■ • ,'. *■. - _ . 

90. Use observational system for identifying critical elements in the 
• organizatioji of ^pljlnmunities, schools, and classroom 

91. Develop a specific plan fQr continuing learning after CMTI . 
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FEELINGS ABOUT CMTl 



Piea^ read the statement feeiovJ*,^?! mark the position on the.attacf»d 
answer sheet whic^ best expresses your f eeiings or c^lmons aBout CMTL 

A. Strongly pisagree^ , ' 



B. ' Disagree . . 

G. Neutral'i ■ \ " ' ^ ' ^ ' ~ ^ . ' 

D. 'Agree ' • *' ' - . " . ■', 

E* Strongly Agree : - • 



^ * «- » # v ♦ » 



92. Generally, CMTl was very good experience ' 

93. - The faculty seemed tp be interested in pardelpants as i^sons 

9*. .The scope (coverage) of content included in CM TI was fKJt actequate 

95 The way CMTI was organized resulted in isetter participant learning 

96. Activities were interesting and well designed 

97. CMTI has increased my knowledge of other cultures 

9&. The faculty . encouraged the development of new viewpoints and 
appreciations • - 

100. Many of the ideas, concepts,' and content included in CMTI were new 

to me ,^ - . • 



1.01. More educationaljsxp^riences should be organized this way 

102, I learn more when other metlnods of instruction are used 

103. The multicultural environment at CMTI enriched me personally 
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A. Strongly Disagree C. Neutral E. Strongly Agree 

B. Disagree ' ' D. Agree 



10^. ' CMTI Increased my^erieral knowledge and skills 

' ' ' * ■ ; . ■ - 

105. The faculty had a thorough knowledge of the subject matter being 
taught , • 

106 The content of CMTI was not appropriate for- me 

107* I was Often confused by the procedures and {H'ocesses used 

ids. V Course materials were poor and inadequate 

1Q9. . The«major role groups who could influence educ^i^on at home wfere not 
included in CMTI . 

110, Because of the multicultural environment at CMTI, I am likely to 
change my {^ofessional actions in the future 

111* I would recommend CMTI to others 




ORGANIZATIONAL CONCEPTS 



Your instruction was focused m the study of the f oiiowing organizational 
concepts. As descwbed beiow, rate the extent. to which each of these 
concepts was emphasized in CMTI. Blacke^f the correspondihg space on the 



answer sheet. 



A. Not at all 

B. Somewhat 

C. Adequately 

D. Strongiy 

E. Very Strongly 



« # « * « « * 



J 12. Power, Authority, Influence 

113. Decision-Making 

1 iU. Communicatioh 

115. Slippage 

116. RoieSet 

117. Formal Structure 

118. Informal Structure 

119. - Temporary Systems 

120. Confna 

121. Nornas ; 

122. Motivation/ Self -Interest 
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CONTENT OF CMTI 



Please respond in two ways to each -of the following questions in terms of 
your famiUarity with that topics first, familiarity prior to CMTI: second, 
familiarity at this time. Blacken the cqrresponding space the answer 

sheet. ■•■ . ^ ■ ■-' 



A. Unfamiliar with this area 

B. Only slightly familiar with this area 

C. Familiar enough to recognize anii use 
basic terminology 

D. Familiar enough to discuss the area in 
depth ^ 

E. Familiar enough to teach it to some- 
one else 00 to employ it in an 

, instructional setting 



I am able to identify the characteristics common to organiza- 
tions. 

123. , Familiarity prior to CMTI 

124. Familiarity at this time 

I am aware that cpmrnunication styles differ among cultural 
groups. 

125. Familiaa-ity prior to CMTI 

126. Familiarity at this time 

I can analyze the roles I play in an organization 

* > » 

127. Familiarity prior to CMTI 

128. Familiarity at this time 
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■ • • . * ■ ■■•.»•, 

A. Unfamiliar Cv Familiar enough Jto recognize E. Familiar enough 

B, Slightly familiar * . D. Familiar enough to discuss to teach 



I am aware of. more than one perspective On ririulticultufaJ 
education ^ 

129. Familiarity iH-ior to CMTI 

130. Familiarity at this timfe . 

I a. aw.;ol approaches teacHe. .ay to <.aw upon ^ . 

richness of the various^ cultures represented among their students 

131.. FamiUarity priof to CMTI 

132. Familiarity at this time ^ 

I am able to describe ways people adapt 40 or cope with 
organizations. 

133. Familiarity prior to CMTI. • 
I3(i/ Familiarity at this time 

I am able to identify stereotypes held by people and teachers 
concerning different cultural groups 

135. Familiarity prior to CMTI ' - 

136. FamHiarty at this time , 

I am able to describe the development of a temporary social 
system such as CMTI 

137. Familiarity prior to CMTI 

138. Familiarity at this time 




I am able to describe the norms operating in an organization to 
which I belong 

139. Familiarity prior to CMTI 
1^0. Familiarity at .this time ' 
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A. Unfamiliar 

B. Slightly familiar 



Ci Familiar enough to recognize 
D. Familiar enough *to discuss 



E. I?am'iliar; .feniligh 



1. can describe some'of the factors which contribute to cohffi^;|.^|;J ' 
between schools and comraunities • ' 



1«. Familiarity prior to GMTI 
Ri. Familiarity at tMs time 

I am able to analyze the scJkxsI as/an ikganizatioii 

U3. Familiarity prior to CMTI 
14^. Familiarity at this time 



^tp^^.-^T^f^-l . 



• bufing CMTI you stucWed four case studies. Using the following sciile^ rat|f ■ / 
how helpful each of the case studies was. Blacken the correspondirig^s^cc'i ' 
on the answer sha^t. . * ■ ^ v 

' ' ' ■ ' ■■ . . . 

; . : A., Not helpful - ^ • ' • 

■ ' ' ■ '' ' ' ' ■ ' • - k' 

> B. Of some help 

■ •, ■ • ■ ; . ■ i 

. . . / C. Helpful ^ I ; 

\' " ' D. Very helpful ^ . 

IE. So helpful that I will use it in the future 




ERIC ^ 




Distant Drurn 
l46. Mid- America 
ii^7. Buena Vista 
■l^S. Smoke City \ 
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. OPEN ENDED QUESTIONS 

Answer the f csilowing questions (X\ this sheel:^: Use the baqk of tlw paper if 
necessary.' . r . , ■ ■ w-* ■■ 



What exFJeriences at CMTI did you find rnost rewarding personally? 



2. What experiences at. CMTI did you find most rewarding professionaUy? 



« 



3. Has your perception of yourself in relation to other racial or ethnic 
groups changed during CMTI? In what ways? I*iease descrii>e. 
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What experiences frbm CMTI are likely to be of the most help to you in 
your role as an Intern oc:-.^«aai,^eadef when you return to your local 
project? ' * 



Give examples of film, materials, activities th^ you would recommend 
be used again (that you feel are really effective). 



List no more than five things you have learned about other ethnic 
'groups and/or education in a multicultural society duringXMTL 



Assume that you hav^ been^selected as the chairperson of a task force 
which has been given the assignment of solving an educational problem. 
From the participants at CMTI, list the names of three persons whom 
you would ask to serve on this task force. ^ 



Friendships often cfevelop -during an institute, such as CMTL Ust the 
names (first name antf last name; of thr^je^persons with whtHii yoy would 
like to contini^ these initial friendships. 



A variety of ideas are being ccmsidered for future CMTl's. For example, 
Interns and Team Leaders might attend two institute sessions, one 
structured much like this one at the beginning of their programs and a 
sec<Hid Institute during the summer between the first and second :yeaLr qf ^ 
th& project. 

If such a plan were followed, what would you recommend for inclusion 
during the secorui summer institute? (content, procedures, participants) 



Please include below any other comments you would like to make. 



N 
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Table 3S 

PARTICiPANTlASSESSMENT OF CMTI 



\ - 



« .* 

Questions , . 


Tean^ Leaders 


InterjTS 


Total 


Mean 


S. D. , 


Mean 


S. D. 


Mean 


1. 


Generally, GMTI was a very good 
experience. s 


3.92 


1.07 




•* 

.92 


4.03 


7. 


The faculty seemed to be inter- - 
ested m partia pants as persons. 




i-09 


ft.09 




<f.07 


3. 


The scope (coverage) of content 
Included in*CMTI was adequate. 


3.2S 


• 

1.03 


3.15 


1.05 


3.18 


i. 


The way^CMTI was organized re- 
sulted in better participant learn- 
ing. 


3.38 


1.02 


3*35 

* 


.99 


■ 3.36 


5. 


Activities were interesting and 
Well designed. ^ - * 


3.57 




.3.67 




3.65 


6. 


CMTI has increased my J<riowledgfe 
of other cultures. 


3.73 


1.17 


3-SS 


.96 






I plan to apply ideas fronrt CMTt 
immediately or in -the near fujure. 




1.01 


3.95 


.71 


3.99 


s. 


The faculty encouraged the deve- 
lopment of new viewpoints and 
appreciations* 


3.95 


1.01 


^.02 


.77 




9. 


Many of th^ ideas, concepts} and 
content included In CMTI were 
new to me. 


3.27 


1.39 


3.60 


1,13 


' 3.52 
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Tabk 3S (continyeci) 













4 




Questions , 

\ 


Team Leaders 


Interns 


iTotai 


Mean 




Mean 


S. D. 

r . ■ 


Mean 


10. 


t 

More educational experiences 
snouiu orgaTuzcu . ltus way. 








♦<»/ 


3.59 


11. 

t. 


I iearn more when these rpethods . 




.92 


2.65 

* 


1101 


2.66 * 


12. 


'The multi-cultural environment at 
CMTI enriched me pecaonaily. * 


3.80 


1.22 


3.89 


.96 


3.87 


13. 


CMTI increased my |eneral know- 
ledge and skills. 


3.8S 


1.05 


3.91 


•75 


3.90 


I*. 


, The faculty had a tnorougn Know- 
ledge of the subject matter being 
taught. 


^.85 


-.95 


4^.13 


,77 


4.06 


15. 


The content of CMTI, was appro- 
priate for me. 


3.77 


1.01 


3.70 


.9^ 


3.72 


16. 


Procedures and processes were 
clear to me. 


3M 


. 1.12 


3.^9 


1.01 


3.49. 


17: 


Course materials Vere good and 
adequate. 


km 


.90 


3.91 


.91 


3.94 


IS. 


The major role groups who could 
influence education at home were 
included in CMTI^. 

*< 


2.92 


1.22 


3 A3 


,97 


3.08 



) - 
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Tabl^ 38 (continued) 



• Questions 

i 


Team Leaders 


Interns . 


Total 


Mean 


S,D. 


Mean S. D« 

. * . . 


Mean 


19. 


Because of the multicultural envi- 












ronment at CMTI, I am likely to 
change my profe^onai actions in 
the future. 


• 

3.00 


1.21 


3.10 1.00" 

t 


3.08 


20. 


I would recommend CMTI to oth- 
ers. 


3.83 


1.16 


T 

3.94 .95 


3.91 



CODES: 



Sub-scale 

- General Assessment 

CMTIFacarty 

Content of CMTI 
, Organization of CMTI 
' Instructional Activities' 

Multicultural Education 



Related Questions 



1, 
2, 
3, 
^, 

6, 



7, 
8, 

iO, 

n, 

12, 



13, 20 

14 

15 

16 

17 

19 
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CMTI 1977 - HANDOUTS 
COPESs . . ■ ■ ., • - ■ ^ ■ 

P - .Program . , 
M - Muitipie 
■ U;- Used . . 

R '- Referred To • . - Date C3l>served In 

*• ^' ' ; .. ' Clusters 



TITLE , , 

i ^ . ■ r-, — 1 


: TYPE 


-1 


2 ' 


3 




5 


6 


7 


1 

S 


9* 


Exercisfe 16, Handout 1, "Commumcatlon" 


P/M/U 


11 \ 














11 




"Deiir«juent Black Gang Youth Values" from Group 
Process and Gane 'Dellnnuencv. James Short & Fred 
Strodtbeck, Univ. Of Chicago, 1965 ' i 


jr/iVi/u 










1 t 

iX 










back" 


P/M/U 










a 


11 








"Feedback" 


P/M/U 


















"Definitions of Organizational Concepts" - James 
Tanner . 


P/M/U 






12 




13 










"How Cultures GolUde", Edward T% Hall, Psychology 
Today Reprint r . v 


P/M/U 


13 




12 


12 






\ 






"Handout on Multicultural Values" (Hopi Section) 


P/M/U 






12 














"Resources for Change", K. Kirkham, J. Leeke . 


F/M/U 










12 








• 


"Forces Working Against/For Equality for All Citi- 
zens" 


F/M/U 
















12 





♦The first eight numbers refer to the clusters. Number 9 refers to the/Team Leader activities during the first week of 
CMTI. • ^ ' 
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PMTI 1977 - HANDOUTS (continuecD 

TITLE • ' • , 

Instruction for ^ole Playing Activity 
"Five Dimensions of Grdup Growth" 
"Feedback" • 

"Classifying Levels of Listening and Responding" 

"Excerpt from Power and Innocence", Rollo May 

RUPS Handout #39, 40, 43 and tools • 

"Six Kinds of Neighborhoods", Donald L. and Ra- 
chelle Warren, Psychology Today , 3une 1975 

"A Problem Solving Program", Saul Eisen 

"Paper 22 - Central Ideas, Influence"' 

"Situation Sheet" 

"Mid^America" * 

"Distant Drum" . 

"Some Facts and Figures", Demographic Data 

"Areas of Learning - Group Growth Evaluation 
Form"', A Handbook of Structured Experiences fqr 
Human Relations Training 



Date Observed In 
Clusters 



TYPE ■ 


I 


2 


3 


4 


• 

p/M/y 


^ , 








p/Wu 










P/M/Li 










P/M/U 




13 


• 




*P/M/U 










P/M/U 


14" 








P/M/U 




20 


14 




. - P/M/U 










P/M/U 








15 


P/M/U 










P/M/U - 


.15 ' 


19 


19 


49 


P/M/U 


15 


IS 


IS 


IS 


P/M/U 


15 


15 


15 




P/M/U 




< 

* 

• 







6 


7 


S 








■ 


, . • '• 
14 


v 






14 


-19 




19 


IS 




IS 


15 






* 


45 





14 



19 
IS 



. CMTI 1977 - HANDOUTS (cwitinue<l) 



TITLE 



. i 
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"Feedback" ' 

"Informai Classroom Structure", Smuck & Smuck 

"Mtiiticuitural Educatoin", Arlene VigH Sutton 

."A Model iot Relating Organizational Concept§^ to 
ts* the Arena of the Classroom", Roger Pankratz 

"McClellan and Winters Study (Alcoholism)" 

'•Observation Techniques", John Hansen 

"Buena Vista" 

"Smoke City" j 

"Questions for Analyzing Classrooms in Rel^on to 
the Key Organizational Concepts 

"An Educational Alternative to Develop a Positive 
Seif-Concept in Multicuitural Children Using Lan- 
guage 5c Culture," Ariene Vigil Satton 

"Ethnographic Field Report*'^ ; • 
"Ethnographic Debriefing Report' 



Date Observed In 
Cluster^ 



TYPE 


r 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 
• 


7 




9 






















F/M/U/ 








■ 




- 






15 


F/M/R 


155. 




* 




















IS 














P/M/U 




















F/S/R 










IS- 










P/M/U 




■ t. - 












19 




P/M/Uv 


20 


21 


2P. 


20 


20 


19 


21. 






P/M/U 


21 


21 






'21 


19 


21 


19 




P/M/U 










19 










-F/M/U 






■ — r ----- 


20'. 










• 










^ 












F/U/R 










20 










F/W/R 




f 






20^ 
















































I? 
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CMTI 1977^x HANDOUTS, (continue 



- 6 



{ 

M 

OO 
I 



Date .observed In 
Clusters 



TITLE 



"Physical Description of Neighi«)rhpod," Paul V. 
•Coilins ^ 

Map of Fieid Trip 

•''Multicultural Education*', 3ame^ Grese 

"Dimensions Essential to Group Growth" 

"Four Viev^s of My Group" • 

"Dimensions of Coqseratlon - Five Squares" 

"Teacher Corps Interns" 

"Johari Window" ' ' « 

"Observation Sldlls from Classroom Teaching Skills: 
A Handbook" \^ 

'^Studying for Entry into Schools', Jack Gant 

"An Opiniojnaire Resolving Qonflict" 

Organization Concepts Definition (Tanner), 

Case Study; Conflict Between School Values & 
Community Values 



TYPE ! 1 



F/M/U' 

I/S/U 

P/M/U 

P/M/U 

P/M/U 

P/M/U • 

P/M/U 

P/M/U 

P/M/U 

F/M/U 
P/M/U 
P/M/U 

P/M/U 



25' 
25 



27 
27 



20 
21 



25 
26 



25 



26^ 



20 



25 



8 9 



25 



27 
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CMTI 1977 - HANCk:>UTS (cpntinued) 



TITLE 



' "Handling Group and prganizaticj^ial Conflict" 

"Restoring Robbed Resources; ' Childfen in the 
Classroom » 

J **iO Quick Ways to Analyze Children's Books for 
Racism and Sexism" 

"What Is A Good Teacher", penise McCafferty 
, "Personal Experiences on Collusive Behavior" 



"A 



Date Observed In 
Clusters 



TYPE 


1 


2 

^"'-r* 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7* 


8 


« 

• 

P/M/U 














28 




P/M/U 








28 










P/M/U 










28 








P/M/U 








28 










P/M/U 






<5 










28 
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CMTI 1977 - \BOOKS 



pate Observed In 
Ciusters 



TITLE . , 


TYPE 


i 


2' 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 • 


Communication of PET2I 


P/S/U 


n 


















^ Santa Barbara Readinsfs v 


T/M/U 


11 
















# 


♦Perspectives on Orj^anizationsi The School as a 
Case Study." ^ 


D/li/lT 

r/M/U 








* 


/ 










The Sioux Indians 


P/S/R 
















13 




The Chinese American 


P/S/R 
















13 




• 

Ethnic American 


P/S/R 
















13 




<:ommunity Involvement for Classroom Teacher 


P/M/U 












1^ 








Indian Education; Promises & Tragedy 


F/S/R 




IS 
















LauRhinjs Book, Le Parse 


F/S/R 












18 






* 


Temporary Systems, Jack Gant 


P/S/R 






25 


25 






21 


25 




Rosenthal Studies 


F/S/R 
















21 




Grandfather and I 
— : — 


F/S/R 




27 

















I 



. — . — _^ ^ — _ -"^^-^ 

The Santa Barbara materials were used by the Team Leaders throughout the first week of CMTL 



CMTI 1977 - FILMS 



Date Observed in 
Clusters 



J 



TITLE 


\ 




i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


i 


7 


8 


9 


"The Melting Pot 




















12. • 




^*Giuity by Reason of Race" 


it 


. ■■ ■ 
















13 




out VrfOaoy on frejUQice 
























"The Givine Tree"' 






14 














Ml 




"Lament of the Reservation" 




• 




io 
















"I Am 3oaquin" 
















• ^/ 






% 


♦♦Star Wars^' 












27 












"Why Man Creates" 






27 




- 














* . ■ ■ . 

"Chromc^hc^ia". 




• 


4 








28 










* 




GAMES 














* 






BaFa BaFa ' 






•12 


12 






12 




12 






Pennies Game 






13 


















Road Game 










13 














Faculty Meeting 
















13 








Star Powi^ ^ 
















ij;f 


13 
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V. 

x 



■I 



- GAMES (cootinuecD 



TITLE 



Priisoners Dilemn)^ 

San Diego Squares 

The Prom role piay 

Leadership Trainir^, Team Leaders 



T 



'1 



/ 



Date Observe&!n 
Clusters" 



14 



14 



•8^ 
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CMTI 1977 - OTHER A/V MATERIALS 

,! , Date Observed In 

V Clusters 



MEDIA TYPE 


TITLE 


TYPE 


1 


2 


3 


4 




6 


7 


s 


9. - 


Trahs./cassette 


Conference between Supervisor & In- 
tern 


m 






4 






• 




• 




Trans. 


Communication Skills 


P/S/U 


















11 


• Trans. , 


Activities for Unit k . 


P/S/U ' 










• 








12 


TV 




P/S/U 


















12' 


Trans^' 


Sequence of Activities 


P/S/U 


















12 


Blackboard 


Characteristics of Membership 


F/S/U 




:. '■■ ■ • 










* 




12 ' 


.Videotape 


' 3rd Grade , Classroom: On Friendship ' 

m 


P/S/U 


















13 - 


Videotape 


Flanders Systegri/Observafion Skills 
Videotape _ 


p/s/u . 

1 


\ 
















13 


Trans* , 


Steps ifor Unit VII 


P/S/U 


















13 ' 


Trans. 


Constructing an Observation Instrui* 
rher>t ' 


P/S/U^ 


4 
















13 


Videotape; 


Application of Observation Instrument 


P/S/U 




















developed by Team Leadeir * • 


















Audio 


Audio of a post-observation confer- 
. ence ' ' ' | 


P/S/U : 


















15 
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CMTI 1977 -/OTHER A/V MATERIAtS (ccmtinued) 



MEDIA TYPE 



TITLE 



t 

N) 



Record 

Record 

Trans. 

Newsprint 

Newsprint 

Trans. 
Trans. 
Trans. 
Hecord' 

• Newsprint; 
Trlns. 
Trans: 



•'The Indians Are . Unhappy, But Is 
There j\ Titne When They Ain't" 

"Indian Song" 

Socio- EcCTiomic System 

Concepts, Rqie'Set, Slippage, Motiva- 
tion ---^3 

Organization Chart of the School Dis- 
trict in Distant Drum 

Classroom Communication 

"Verbal Communication - 10 Steps" 

/"Communication Modes" 

"Music of Native American", Floyd 
Westerman 

Illustration of flow -of comjnunication 
Multicultural Model 
6 Steps for Results 
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Date Observed In 
• Clusters 



TYPE 




2 


3 


4 


5 


^ 6 


7 


8 


F/S/U 






la 






1 


■ 




F/S/U 


' - 




18 










• 


r/3/U 






1 Q 












F/S/R ; 








IS ; 


i9 




IS 


- 19 


F/S/R 








is 










P/S/U 












18. 






P/S/U 












<- 18 






P/S/U • 














IS 




F/S/U 
F/S/U - 








k 


iS, 






IS 


P/S/U 
















F/S/U 










< 


19 







CMTI 1977 - OTHER A/V MATERIALS (codtini^ 



D^tp Observed In 
Clusters 



MEDIA TYPfi 


) TITLE 


TYPE 


1 


2 


3 




.'5- ■ 


6 


7' 


8 


9" 


Transs 


"Conflict" ^classroom leadership mode) 


F/S/U 








/ 

■r . ■ : 
f 








19 




Trans: 


•"Questions" f 


F/S/R 










M 






19 




Transj 


Overheads and overlays to show Neighbor- 
hood set-ups 


F/S/U 




















1 

Slides; 


Body Ritual Among the Nacirema (Amer- 
ican) ' 


F/S/U 




20 




. « 












Trans: \ 
Newsprint: 


Composition of Black Population in Case 
Studies ^ 

* ' Effective Teams Check List * . 


P/S/U 
' F/S/U 




21 


t 


26 












Newsprint:., 


Team Responsibility Chart for T.eam Im- 
provement ^ ^ 


F/S/U 








26 












Videotape: 


"5 Squares" game 


F/S/U 


26 


















Slides: 


Perception- Glides 


P/S/U 
















26 




Videotape: 


Videotape of Peer Lesson by Members of 
Cluster 'IV ' ' . 


P/S/U 


; 






27 


f 
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WHAT OTHER COMMENTS ABOUT CMTI • 
DID PARTICIPANTS MAKE ? 



-i. • ' .... . 

' As this was the last in a series of ten open-ended questions 

administered , at the end of the assessment period, participant response 

.._*oppe. THV following ^ the nu^^ pa.« 

responding to the question and the nature of the responses. TI^ answers 

were grouped thus: , '* . 

• Positive ; Those responses indicating an overall good feeling 
about the CMTI experience. 

• ' Neutral ; Those response^ indicating roither overall pleasure 

nor displeasure with th4 CMTI experience. ' 

• Needs Improvement ; Those responses indicating areas In 
need of improvement, or suggesting some change^ 

. ^ . * 

i ^ Negative : Those responses indicating overall displeasure 

* with thei^CMTI experience. 

Number of possible respondents . ^ • 257 

Less: Blank . 95 . 

.. "No Comment, None" 12 -107 

■' " — 

Total Number of Participants . .^q 

Responding To Question* 



* # * ♦ # 



POSITIVE 



CMTI was an educationally rewarding, enjoyable ,27) 
experience. 



♦Since many particito^ts submitted more than one comment, the total 
number of responses are greater than the number of participants. 
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OTHER, COMMENTS A30UT CMTI (continued) 



POSITIVE (cont.) " ^ 

CMTI could be improved, but overali was a good 
e;«perience. 

The Cluster Instructors were exceptionaL ■ 

CMTI was»tite experience of a iiletime. 

Friendships formed are invaluable; hate to leave. 

The multicultural community provided' a valuable 
learning experience.*' 

The cMti experience promoted gA>wth, se|f- 
^ awar^ess, and self -confidence. 

*' I am prepared to enter the ' home project; ieel 
, comfortable in my role. 

I^ould like to participate in a similar experience 
. next summer. * ^ 

The dffsite iocation provided an opportunity for 
iaiversity not available in a network activity. 

TI^ informal atmosphere and support of the 
temporary system was beneficial. 



isdeliarieousj 
e.g. good resources}' effective communication, 
' vcUuable instruction, good fin^ assessment, 
/ rewarding informal interaction, great cluster 
J ' experiences. 

< ' TbTAL POSITIVE ' 

NEUTRAL / 

Mixed feelings. 
Idiosyncratic remarks. , 
Unwilling, unable to comment, 

TOTALf NEUTRAL 
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OTHER COMMENTS ABOUT CMTI (continued) 

NEEDS IMPROVEMENT * 

*■ The overall program design of CMTI should be 
\ reconsidered. 



(2) 



e.jg. Testm leaders should not be separa- 
ted from Interns during Week I 

Institue too long (6) 

Institute too short. (1) 

Week I disappointing (1),, 

Week n should be repianned (2) 

Week HI shouIdl>e dropped (1) 

The instructional content omitted"sev§rai -inipor- 
tant issues. . « . 

e.g. Women's concerns ^ 

Other minorities (2) 

Classroom api3lication (1) 

Political/economic impact (I) 

Violence on TV (1) 

There was not enough free tifjie/recreational 
time. > 



Staff selection/membership should be recc^jldered. 

e.g. Recreational director* * {$) 

'Community Coordinators (2) , 

More Hispanic people (1) . 

More time in cluster should be devoted to trust 
building/sharing/building esprit de corps. 

The roommate selection process should be recon- 
sidered. 

Not enough was provided during Team Leader 
training. 

Pre-system commuriication to Directors should be 
improved. 
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OTHER COMMENTS ABOUT CMTI (ccmtinued) 

'. « . « 

% • 

NEEDS IMPROVEMENT (cont.) 

Multicuituraiism is stiii a dreaim. » 
TOTAL NEEDS JMPROVEMENT 

NEGATIVE 

The instructionai content inadeqiiate/boring. 

e.g. Lectures were poorly/planned/presen- ,a\ 
ted 

Multicultural program , . X8)' 
Organizational concepts - ^^'^'"'tS) 
Casp Studies , ' • ' f (2) 

Community \ ^ (1) 



The staff f aiied to adhere to the norms of the 
temporary system. 

e,g,^^^Respect, flexibility of staff in gen- 

V Ckis^r Staff (2) 

The instructional schedule was too/poorly struc- 
tured. ' . 

✓ ■ 

Living conditions were poor. 

The assessments were a proble^i* - 

e.g. Final • . (6) 

Tools C^) 
Too many (1) 

The of f site location was a hardship. 

e.g. Teani Leaders - (^) 

Intern (1) 

Negative opinons about specific staff members. 



d 
I 
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NEGATIVE (cont.) 



Miscellaneous: 



e.g. I learned in spite of CMTI; Santa Barbara 
matierials boring} insufficient time for team build- 
ing; no specif ic4^me project orientation. 

TOTAL NEGATIVE 



SUMMARY OF RESPONSES 
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4 



1 

POSITIVE / ^ 

NEUTRAL . 11 
NEEDS IMPROVEMENT 58 
NEGATIVE ^ " 92 



